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The Conservatives were almost bound to hold 
the seat vacated by one of their own members at 
Nottingham, and the increased majority was not 
very surprising. But the decline in the Labour 
and Liberal poll was interesting and signi- 
ficant. The Labour vote fell from eleven to less 
than eight thousand—a direct result of Mr. 
Snowden’s fiscal fanaticism in abolishing the lace 
duties. As for the Liberal poll, it diminished by 
half, from eight to four thousand. 


This was the more surprising, since Captain 
Berkeley, the Liberal candidate, was well known 
to Nottingham, where he had twice before won 
an election, and he is a man of attractive person- 
ality, who must have had many friends in the 
constituency. If he cannot do better than this, 
then the ordinary Liberal candidate had better get 
ready to forfeit his deposit, and the reluctance of 
the average Liberal member to vote against the 
Government is easily explained. 


While the Cobdenites under Mrs. Snowden are 
still holding meetings in London in praise of Free 
Trade, something of a sensation has been caused 
by the announcement that an economic committee 
of the Trade Union Congress is preparing a 
report in favour: of the Empire as an economic 
unit. It is understood that the report is to be 
referred back for ‘‘ elucidation ’’—which means, 
no doubt, in practice, that the usual Cobdenite 
arguments will be brought to bear on men who 
have had the courage to rebel against those ancient 
shibboleths. 


Meanwhile, Lord Beaverbrook is again raising 
the whole problem in the House of Lords, where 
it will be possible to discuss the matter in a more 
judicial atmosphere than Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Lloyd George can tolerate in the House of 
Commons. The evidence accumulates that the 
Empire Crusade continues to progress steadily in 
the country, where it is now generally accepted 
as the substantive policy of the Conservative 
Party. But its leader is wise not to devote the 
whole of his energy to preaching the cause from 
the platform, and his energy in the Lords is some- 
thing of a contrast to the timidity displayed in 
the Commons. 


The fact of Mr. Baldwin’s compromise with the 
Conservative back-benchers on the naval question 
is to be welcomed, but I have considerable mis- 
givings as to the actual form it has taken. To 
refer a treaty to a select committee of the House 
of Commons would be to create a constitutional 
precedent that might have the most serious 
consequences. It would be bound to weaken 
the position of the Foreign Secretary in future 
negotiations with foreign Powers, and in the long 
run the same unhappy state of affairs might well 
arise in this country that prevails in the United 
States owing to the control of the Senate over 
foreign policy. 


Indeed, the whole business strikes me as 
typical of Mr. Baldwin’s habit of leaping first, 
that is to say when he can be persuaded to take 
any action, and looking afterwards—if at all. As 
in the case of the Referendum, he is prepared 
to adopt any expedient to stave off an immediate 
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crisis, without considering the probable impli. 
cations of his act. In short, he possesses all the 
characteristics of a weak and lazy man, and in 
the hour of danger he displays them. 


It may be that one day all the more important 
work of government in this country will be carried 
on by committees as it was in the time of the 
Tudors, and as it is in the France of the Third 
Republic. If, however, that is to be the case it 
should surely only be after the gravest deliber. 
ation, and not as the result of a hasty decision 
made by a party leader to get rid of a very 
temporary embarrassment; nor, in my opinion, 
is itin any way desirable to make the first experi. 
ment in the domain of foreign affairs. 


The report that Lord Lloyd is to succeed Mr. 
Davidson at the Conservative Central Office will 
be generally well received. It would be an affect- 
ation to pretend that Mr. Davidson was any. 
thing but a failure, and his appointment was an 
unfortunate error of judgment. His successor 
will need, however, to infuse an entirely new 
spirit in the office, and to reform it and its 
methods lock, stock and barrel before it becomes 
an asset instead of a liability to the party. 


The attempt which is being made to deprive 
the Dominions of direct representation upon the 
Council of the League, when the Canadian term 
comes to an end in September, is an eloquent 
commentary upon M, Briand’s proposals, for it 
is impossible to believe that the Quai d’Orsay is 
not privy to the intrigue in question. By a 
““ gentlemen’s agreement,”” one of the Scandi- 
navian Powers is always a member of the Council, 
and I hope that the British Government will use 
all its influence to secure like treatment for the 
Dominions. 


The ultimate consequences of the dastardly 
attempt to murder Lord Strickland remain to be 
seen, and for the moment, at any rate, the crime 
appears to have given pause to the disputants 
in the Maltese crisis. It is, of course, a warning 
of the danger that may result from the use of 
intemperate language in the heat of a political 
contest, and may therefore be aptly compared 
with the assassination of Lord Richard Cavendish 
in Phoenix Park nearly fifty years ago. 


The immediate effect is to strengthen Lord 
Strickland’s hands, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that now his opponents realize the effect of their 
attitude upon some of their supporters they will 
modify it. What is certainly clear is that Great 
Britain cannot tolerate a continued state of dis- 
order in an island which is one of the most 
important links of Empire, and both parties 
wduld do well to realize the fact. 


But for sheer sophistry, even the records of the 
Roman Catholic Church cannot beat the reply 
of the Bishops of Malta and Gozo to the Ministers’ 
Memorandum on the events which led to the post- 
ponement of the elections. They forbad the 
casting of votes by the faithful for Lord Strick- 
land and his colleagues, and deny that this was in 
any way an injunction to vote for his opponents, 
the Nationalists. ‘‘ Any unbiased mind ”’ (!) 
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could imagine the possibility of ‘‘ Independent ”’ 
candidates coming forward. The Governor’s action 
in the matter is ‘‘ a flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution.” The Bishops have proved themselves 
gne and impartial judges of Constitutional rights. 


The late Archbishop Davidson was a man of 
action rather than thought, and a first-class 
administrator rather than a spiritual leader. He 
was both able and industrious, and if he was 
ynable to influence the policy of the State in con- 
nexion with the Church, he kept a sharp eye on 
appointments and promotions. He was often able 
to forward merit when he thought it deserved 
recognition, and occasionally to check some 
threatened translation from benefice to Bench, 
which would hardly have been advantageous to 
the Church. 


These were valuable qualities, and if he was 
not the type that would ever have led a lost cause, 
men came to trust his cautious rather than 
courageous attitude to life and the problems of 
the day. He was prudence personified, and only 
in the last stage of his official career was his judg- 
ment at fault. 


The Prayer Book, as it has stood for three 
hundred years, is a compromise between Rome 
and Geneva, but the attempt of the revisers to 
add another compromise between Birmingham 
and Truro was too much for the House of 
Commons. The late Archbishop, like his father- 
inlaw, Tait, and most Primates, was an 
Erastian, but in this instance his judgment of 
the public mind was at fault. He accepted defeat 
without complaint, but it saddened his retirement. 


| am astonished to see that two American 
Courts have decided that Dreiser’s ‘‘ American 
Tragedy ’’ is an obscene, indecent and impure 
book. It is true that a lawyer’s attitude to 
literature is generally reminiscent of a hippo- 
potamus in a flower-garden, but even lawyers 
are supposed to have a certain amount of 
common sense in these matters. I can only hope 
that the American Bench and Bar are never 
asked their opinion of the Pentateuch. 


Journalists all over the world have heard with 
satisfaction of the election of M. André Chaumeix, 
of Figaro, to the French Academy. In France, 
literature and journalism have ever been more 
closely allied than has, unfortunately, always 
been the case in this country, but few journalists 
have joined the ranks of the Immortals. To 
Englishmen, in particular, the honour accorded 
to M. Chaumeix is particularly gratifying, for no 
foreigner understands English problems better, 
and none writes of them with greater sympathy. 


There is every reason to suppose that Signor 
Mussolini is interesting himself in the reconcilation 
of the Archdukes Albrecht and Otto. In 
these circumstances Italy stands to reap the full 
harvest of Hungarian gratitude. At the present 
me no country is more popular in Hungary than 
Great Britain, and if the Foreign Office would 
but take the lead in the restoration of the young 
Archduke, we should enormously increase the 


number of our friends in a part of Europe where 
we can very well do with them. 


Old timers, at the Royal Empire Society’s 
record Empire Day dinner this year, were con- 
scious of a new atmosphere. The speeches, 
necessarily restrained by the non-party character 
of the Society, were still something more than a 
mute tribute to the Beaverbrook crusade. Dominion 
and colony alike are suffering with the Mother 
Country, and the Now or Never note could not 
be suppressed. Mr. Stanley Bruce, the late 
Australian Premier, easily summed it up. Empire 
unity won the war; Empire unity, political and 
economic, must win the peace, for the benefit of 
all concerned. 


Miss Amy Johnson has suddenly become the 
most famous woman in the world, and she deserves 
to, for her lone flight to Australia was an extra- 
ordinarily plucky achievement. One sometimes 
gets rather tired of the stereotyped congratula- 
tions to women for following men at a distance 
in sport or business, but in this case a slip of a 
girl has done what many men have: failed to do. 


It is not only feminists who are proud of her, 
for the crossing of the Indian Ocean in a Moth 
during the monsoon must have been a terrifying 
feat. It may be that she was lucky, but she must 
have had nerves of steel to come through. For- 
tunately she emerged unhurt from her first crash 
in Australia. 


If Bacon was right that Conference makes the 
ready man, what, one wonders, should be the effect 
of many Conferences on Empire? The summer 
and autumn of 1930 will be marked by an 
unprecedented series of assemblies, beginning 
in June with the Imperial Press and con- 
tinuing at short intervals with Empire 
Chambers of Commerce, the Imperial Economic 
Conference, and the Imperial Conference, right 
up to October, when it is hoped the Indian Round 
Table Conference will meet. Will these Confer 
ences lead to some measure of co-ordination and 
concatenation, or will they make for confusion ? 
Optimism anticipates that they will justify Canter- 
bury’s words in ‘ Henry V,’ and prove that ‘a 
thousand actions once afoot may have one pur- 
pose and be all well borne without defeat.’ 


Kenya is among the knottiest problems Lord 
Passfield has to tackle. His troubles are only 
beginning. The Kenya Government devised a 
measure guaranteeing native rights in perpetuity 
in their reserves, but Lord Passfield intervened 
with certain modifications affecting the terms on 
which native land could be acquired for public 
purposes. The Colonists accept his view with 
frank protests against interference from Down- 
ing Street. ‘‘ It seems,” they say, ‘‘ that because 
the Mother Country is unable any longer to 
chastise the Dominions, Kenya, only a youngster 
of the family, must bear the brunt of the 
floggings.” This sort of spirit is not of happy 
augury for the larger and more ticklish issues 
inherent in the Hilton Young and Wilson Reports 
that have yet to be implemented. 
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A NEW CONSERVATIVE 
PROGRAMME—V 


O consideration of the policy which the 
N Conservative Party ought to adopt towards 

the great national problems of the day 
could pretend to completeness which did not take 
into account the vexed question of finance. Thirty 
years ago the Budget was regarded by every 
responsible statesman as neither more nor less than 
the nation’s balance-sheet, and the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh of the day well summed up the principles 
of Victorian finance when he defined the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as ‘‘ a surplus-producing 
animal.” All that is changed, and to-day the 
strongest party in the House of Commons, which 
is also in office, frankly looks upon the Budget 
as the successor of the barricade in the way of 
bringing about a revolution. In these circum- 
stances, it is quite clear that Conservatism must 
also evolve a financial programme of its own, for 
taxation is no longer a means to the end of 
balancing the country’s accounts, but it has become 
an end in itself. The Socialists wish to use it 
for the creation of a Marxian Utopia, and it is for 
their opponents to see that it is employed for 
national rather than sectional interests. 

The continued extension of the franchise has for 
some time past been creating an ever-widening 
gulf between the voter and the direct taxpayer, 
and with the institution of adult suffrage the breach 
has assumed truly formidable proportions. The 
result of this has recently been seen in the pro- 
posals of Mr. Snowden, who has embarked upon 
a deliberate policy of plundering the minority that 
pays direct taxes for the benefit of the majority 
that does not. Time was when, in the days of 
Charles I, the imposition of fresh direct taxation 
could precipitate a revolution, but now those who 
suffer are too few to make their voices heard 
effectually. Yet such methods of confiscation, for 
they amount to nothing else, can but lead to an 
increase of unemployment, which in its turn 
necessitates further taxation, and so the vicious 
circle is complete. Nor is this all, for the final 
result must be the pauperization of the class that 
benefits by such a state of affairs, and the Socialist 
policy of reducing indirect, at the expense of 
direct, taxation is in effect merely one of panem 
et circenses! The proletariat is encouraged to 
demand every sort of revolutionary legislation by 
the knowledge that it will not be required to foot 
the bill. 

The only method of re-establishing the old 
equilibrium between taxation and representation 
is to impose the Income Tax on all incomes of 
a pound a week and upwards, and it is one that 
we recommend to the serious attention of the 
Conservative leaders. This would be preferable to 
the alternative, of disfranchising those who in effect 
pay no taxation, and who should therefore in strict 
logic be deprived of their votes. 

We are well aware that such a_ policy 
would not be popular with the Treasury, 
which has always maintained that it would not 
pay to collect such small sums from a large 
number of people. Our reply is that in the great 
majority of cases the tax could be deducted by 
the employer, as is done with the contributions 
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under the National Health Insurance Act; while 
a system that is found to be not unprofitable in 
Germany could surely be adopted with advan 

in this country. It is true that the Exchequer 
would not in all probability benefit to any appre. 
ciable extent by such a broadening of the basis 
of taxation, but the fact that every wage-earner 
in Great Britain would be paying something 
however little, in the way of direct taxation, would 
be a firm guarantee against the adoption of any 
schemes, such as those of which the present 
Government is so enamoured, involving the waste 
of public money. 

Moreover, we should like to see a thorough 
reorganization of the basis upon which the pay. 
ment of Death Duties rests. In theory, there js 
nothing inequitable about the system for which 
Sir William Harcourt was first responsible, but 
the duties themselves have been increased by 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer to such 
an extent that they are now indistinguishable from 
a capital levy. Nor is this all, for the fact that 
no distinction is made between real property and 
other forms of wealth is having the effect of break- 
ing up landed estates at a time when the mechani- 
zation of agriculture is driving the smallholder to 
abandon arable cultivation altogether. The Radical 
and Socialist dislike of the large estate is political, 
not economic, in origin, and derives from the 
French Revolution, when’ conditions were wholly 
different from what they are to-day. For our 
part, we should prefer a considerable rebate of 
the Death Duties now payable on landed property, 
for by this means not only would the capital 
necessary for working it be left substantially intact, 
but the moneyed classes would be encouraged 
to invest in land, as was the case when English 
agriculture was a flourishing industry. At the 
same time, care would have to be taken that this 
concession was not abused, and the Government 
would of necessity have to provide itself with 
powers of confiscation, to be put into effect where 
estates were not being properly administered, or 
where too large a proportion was devoted to sport 
or merely social amenities. This method is, it 
may be added, in practice in Italy, where it is 
proving a success—in marked contrast with the 
state of affairs in Rumania, where the break-up 
of the large properties has been followed by a 
considerable decline in the total area of land under 
cultivation. The present is the day of the larger 
unit in every walk of life, and deliberately to dis- 
courage it where real property is concerned is to 
depress still further the already wretched condition 
of English agriculture. 

In the matter, therefore, of direct taxation it 
would appear that much can be done to vary 
its incidence, and to broaden its basis, in such 
a way as to benefit the nation as a whole, and 
in finance, as in other aspects of policy, it should 
be the duty of the Conservative Party to see that 
no excessive burdens are placed upon any one 
section of the community for purely political 
motives. So far as indirect taxation is concerned, 
the problem is rather one of tapping new sources 
of revenue, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the 
last generation, and Lord Beaverbrook in the 
present, have indicated the way in which this can 
best be done. It is not our intention here to argue 
at length the case for Protection, for Mr. Baldwin 
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has already placed it, albeit under another name, 
upon the programme of the party which he leads, 
and on this occasion we trust that he means to 
sick to his guns. For ourselves, we confidently 
believe that the imposition of a tariff upon manu- 
factured articles entering the country from abroad 
will result not only in a substantial increase in 
the national revenue, but in a very considerable 
diminution in the amount of unemployment. 

The Socialist Party, under the hegemony of 
Mr. Snowden, is not only committed to a finan- 
cial programme of a confiscatory nature, but it 
has adopted the personal shibboleths of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The safeguarding 
duties must go because they are an offence against 
the memory of Mr. Cobden, and the State must 
on no account soil its fingers by levying a toll 
upon the immense sums that are annually turned 
over on the race-course. In contradistinction to 
this amalgam of prejudice and hypocrisy, the Con- 
servative financial programme should be based 
upon a determination to raise the revenue in such 
away as Shall harm the nation least and benefit 
it most. These are not the Victorian days of ever- 
increasing wealth, when the country could afford 
to indulge the whims of its Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. Rigid economy upon the point of 
expenditure, and a tender regard for the national 
interests in that of taxation, are necessary if Great 
Britain is to regain her former prosperity. We 
have indicated some of the measures which we 
think the Conservative Party should adopt, and 
which are, in our opinion, fully consonant with 
its traditions. 


RURAL ENGLAND 


LL decent-minded people approve of the 

efforts of the Council for the Preservation of 

Rural England and quite a number of them 
subscribe to its funds. Yet the question must 
needs present itself whether, after. all, we—for we 
venture, perhaps optimistically, to include our- 
slves among the decent-minded—are champion- 
ing a lost cause. Week by week the papers record 
some fresh outrage on a land which threatens 
to be green and pleasant only by tradition. If 
the decencies cannot win, when it is a question 
of building a bridge at the Empire’s heart, how 
tan a mere meadow hope to escape its hoarding, 
ora country-lane its petrol pump? 

To such misgivings the Council’s latest report 
fers at least a partial answer. To begin with, 
the care of rural England can no longer be 
tegarded as the affair of a few cranks meeting in 
Bloomsbury. The Council now directs the activi- 
ties of a national movement, and the list of its 
constituent elements, its county committees and 
ils affiliated societies is impressive and encourag- 
ing. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Hugh Walpole’s fore- 
word protests too much when it insists upon the 
Council’s “deep dislike ’’ of superior persons; 
tis at any rate not a thoroughly proletarian body. 
But it has got a solid body of opinion behind it; 
thas seen its principles embodied in a Bill which 
tas received an unopposed second reading; and 
t can claim that it is no longer defending a 
paradox when it pleads that a thing is not neces- 
sarily desirable because it may be expected to pay. 


The trouble, as we see it, is not that the Council 
is failing in its work, but that it is doing work 
which ought, as a matter of course, to be done 
by public authorities. Consider, for example, its 
greatest achievement during the past year—the 
survey of the whole Thames Valley. There is 
not the slightest guarantee that any one of the 
local authorities by whom the survey should be 
treated as authoritative will pay the least regard 
to the river’s amenities. Public opinion, to which 
even local authorities, elected though they usually 
are on a minority vote, are not altogether indif- 
ferent, is not sufficiently emphatic. It thinks of 
rural England as containing ‘‘ pretty bits ’’ to be 
held by the National Trust or grouped together 
in a National Park. It does not think of rural 
England as England, the country in which 
ordinary people live their lives, and in which hard- 
working men and women would sooner rest tired 
eyes on green fields than on ugly conglomerations 
of bricks and mortar. 

Here the heritage of industrialism lies heavily 
upon our necks. Towns for the past century have 
been places in which things were done because 
they paid, with the result that urban conditions 
of life have become intolerable. And now, sud- 
denly enough, the motor has trebled the habitable 
radius round our great commercial and industrial 
centres and the immense middle-class slum which 
has sprung up since the war between Cricklewood 
and Edgware is proof enough that we are taking 
with us into what is really rural England the whole 
nineteenth-century tradition of utter tastelessness. 
The new roads are spreading the evil. Like rail- 
ways, they are pieces of engineering, and despite 
the instructions of the Ministry of Transport they 
are coming to bear an unholy resemblance to 
urban railway tracks. The resemblance is 
heightened by the buildings which, again follow- 
ing the worst urban model, are springing up 
along their sides. Nobody who travels through the 
region between ten and thirty miles round London 
can deny that, from the point of view of zsthetics 
no less than housing, the conditions have become 
worse instead of better since the war. The growth 
of population and transport has smudged and 
blotted the beauty that once was ours by right of 
nature. 

The root of the trouble is that our sense of 
beauty has atrophied. People still assume that 
beauty is the concern of dilettanti. They do not 
realize that it results from the perfect correspond- 
ence of means to ends and is therefore the very 
essence of good engineering or good housing. 
Where we go wrong is in thinking of “‘ the job” 
by itself and without regard to its bearings—the 
century-old error of self-centred individualism. 
That is why we make our efforts in terms of beauty 
spots to be ‘‘ saved ’’ and not of a country to be 
intelligently used; so that we can even acquiesce 
in an Ancient Monuments Act which stops short 
with Queen Anne and therefore neglects the 
eighteenth-century houses which are the gems of 
the English scene. This is the attitude of mind 
which the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England is striving to obliterate; and all our 
admiration for its work must not blind us to the 
fact that it is not so much actually preserving 
rural England as endeavouring to impress upon 
dull minds some glimmering of what rural 
England really means. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
HUMANE POLYGAMY 


i 

T is a fact that there are nearly two million more 

women than men in Great Britain, which means, 

of course, that the majority of these women can 

never marry and are thus denied the rights of their 

sex by a set of circumstances over which they have no 
control. 

Are we justified in thrusting this social state on 
those who are often described as ‘‘ primitive peoples ’’? 

I have associated with polygamous people for over 
twenty years. They are not Christian, the population 
is increasing and the people are happy. Every man 
owns his house, he can marry more than one woman, 
a system supported by every woman in the country, 
and every woman has a husband. There are few 
illegitimate children, no homes for ‘‘ fallen women,” 
no lunatic asylums for daft spinsters, and the women 
are a power in the country socially and politically. 
I met not one non-Christian woman without a 
husband. 

Are we obliged to persuade these happy people to 
imitate ourselves? If so, on what grounds? 

It is against native custom for a husband to be 
intimate with a wife from the time of conception until 
such time as the child has cut its teeth and can 
run about. When a child is expected, the polygamous 
mother has a “ sister ’’ wife, or wives, to help her; 
they will do her share of the house and farm work 
during the period she is unfitted for it. If a wife is 
not feeling well she can go to bed and is taken care 
of until she is better. The wives help their husbands 
on the farms, the husbands performing the harder 
work while the wives weed and reap the crop. Every- 
body bathes daily where there is no lack of water, 
and in a good chiefdom the houses are comfortable, 
neat and clean, inside and out. 

At night, if it is moonlight, the men and women 
dance to their own stirring music, otherwise they chat 
and smoke and then to bed. 

Compare the state of the polygamous woman with 
that of the monogamous woman with a baby crawling 
about on the floor, one just able to walk, another 
expected, the house work to do and the husband to 
be made comfortable—a monstrous strain on any 
woman. 

The burden of the women in the ranks of our non- 
Christian, polygamous, African fellow citizens is 
trivial compared with that of the majority of the women 
in the ranks of European races. 

The general impression of many of the people of 
Great Britain appears to be that the polygamous negro 
is intolerably lazy and immoral, and that he makes 
his wives do all the work. A quite erroneous 
impression. 

Under the British flag, a good political officer, and 
a good paramount chief, these people have no cause 
to envy any other people in the world, notwithstanding 
what others may say to the contrary. 

My African friends can marry when they are of 
the right age, hunt and fish when they like, work as 
long as they like, play when they like, go to bed as 
early as they like, and their children are jolly little 
people. They own the land and they look to the 
British Government for guidance and protection. Will 
it always be so? Will it be so when we have forced 
monogamy on them? 

For many years missionaries have endeavoured to 
introduce monogamy into the polygamous countries 
of West Africa. It is to be regretted that the man 
who has more than one wife, and the woman who 
shares a husband, cannot become members of any 
of the Churches. 

Islam is receiving faithful adherents in large 
numbers. Islam recognizes polygamy and a convert 
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to the religion is not thereby divorced from 
life. Islam makes no distinction between the pol 
gamist and the monogamist; all are welcome. J 

Let it be assumed for a moment that 
monogamy is possible in polygamous countries where 
agriculture and cattle raising are the main pursuits, 
What is to become of the surplus women? What will 
replace the native custom protecting the pr 
woman and the woman suckling a child? What ; 
to become of the wives turned out of their hint 
through no fault of their own? Which parent ig to 
“have the children of the polygamous marriage? Who 

will help the husband with the farm? Will he be able 
to farm as much land with one wife as he did with 
three or four or more? Where will the women without 
husbands find land to farm? 

Trouble, suffering, disease and an alarming dis. 
turbance of the lives of the people must follow the 
change from polygamy to monogamy, and what good 
and righteous thing can be achieved ? 

In agricultural and cattle-raising countries exports 
and imports must fall, and, if they become an indus. 
trial people, who will provide them with food? 

That which I have seen, which I have endeavoured 
faithfully to portray as the marriage custom where 
native laws and customs are strictly observed, judged 
from the point of view of practical earthly comfort, 
— and well-being, does not appear to me to be 
evil. 

In my opinion, it is far, far preferable to a marriage 
system which produces ‘‘ surplus ’’ women, “ fallen 
women,’’ venereal diseases, bastard children, intoler- 
able misery and suffering. 

A healthy, lusty, clean-blooded, contented, cheerful, 
hardworking polygamous people are of greater use 
to God and the British Empire than can be an adul- 
terous, syphilitic, monogamous, Westernized, discon. 
terited people steeped in hypocrisy. 

If humane polygamy is bad for the human race, 
surely it will die a natural death. Until it has been 
proved, unquestionably, that humane polygamy is 
an unmitigated human evil, altogether vile and wicked, 
many of us must always adversely criticize the constant 
endeavour of Christian missionaries to persuade the 
people to become monogamists. 

The greatest stumbling-block in the path of 
Christianity ‘‘ in heathen lands afar ’’ is the attitude 
of the Churches towards humane polygamy. 

‘* FRapFA ” 


his tribal 


SPECIALIST AND GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER 


IR ARTHUR KEITH, addressing the Medical 
Society a fortnight ago, stated that although 
the medical population of London has only 
a little more than doubled its number in the last 
fifty years, the army of specialists has undergone 
an almost eightfold increase. Sir Arthur has rather 
a weakness for undefined abstractions, and was 
inclined to identify this increasing ‘‘ specialism” 
with ‘‘ progress ’’—which, he informed his hearers, 
‘*is another name for evolution,’’ and is ‘ deter- 
mined by inexorable law.’’ What are the facts behind 
these blessed words? Can we, or should we, do 
anything about them? 
In the first place, we should be wise to maintain 
a sceptical attitude to anything announced as thé 
inexorable result of progress or of evolution. It 
creasing specialism in medicine may or may nt 
be a good and desirable thing. It is certainly not 
inevitable, nor is it necessarily consequent on i 


creased knowledge of the anatomy, physiology and 
chemistry of the human body. In Egypt, five hundred 
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5 before Christ, specialism had reached such a 
“ essive’’ pitch that every organ and part 
of the body had its own expert,’ who was bound by 
honour or by law to tamper with no disorder outside 
his own small area. 

The truth is that specialism, like progress, is of 
more than one sort; and a good many of the 

jalisms indicated by the brass plates of Harley St., 

een Anne St., and Wimpole St. are no more the 
inevitable fruits of excessive knowledge than were 
those of ancient Egypt. It is in finance, as often 
as in science or philosophy, that the explanation 
is to be sought. There is a widely spread idea 
that specialists are a superior race of doctors, 
costing more, but worth more. Patients have a way 
of making straight off to one or other of these 

“experts ’’ without consulting their family doctor; 
or, if they consult him, in entire disregard of any 
opinion he may express as to the expediency of this 
step. They seem unaware of the fact that any doctor 
can go to bed a general practitioner, and get up in 
the morning a full-blown specialist in any branch 
of medicine he pleases, the only difference being the 
size of the fee he now feels justified in accepting. 

There can be no doubt that the social and pro- 
fessional prestige of the general practitioner is on 
the wane, for all the verbal homage paid to him in every 
discussion of medical reorganization. The demoral- 
ization effected—in spite of its magnificent possi- 
bilities by the National Health Insurance Act, as all 
too often interpreted both by its administrators and 
by its executants—has contributed much to this loss 
of status. Anyway, there is no escaping the fact 
that the general practitioner no longer holds in the 
hearts of the people the place he held in Victorian 
days. The people have changed, but the medical art 
and the practitioner’s conception of his duty have 
changed also. It is not so long ago that the family 
doctor provided for his patients virtually all the 
medical service demanded from birth to death; and 
this was little short of being all the medical service 
nationally available. 

The public, rightly dissatisfied with the somewhat 
casual and superficial examinations on which too 
many doctors base their diagnoses and treatment, 
has, not unnaturally, gone to the other extreme, 
and, superstitiously demanding a ‘‘ thorough exam- 
ination,’’ requisitions (very technical diagnostic 
appliance which it has heard of, however unnecessary 
or irrelevant any of these spectacular ‘‘ doodads ’’ may 
be. Apparatus can pander to egoistic hypochrondia 
just as effectively as the sympathetic bedside manner 
of the physician. Lots of people have the same crazy 
faith in these theatrical technicalities as have their 
less educated neighbours in the electric belts and the 
theumatic rings of the advertisement columns. 

A lot of bunkum is talked—not only by the lay 
public—about the impossibility of any one mind being 
able to grasp the whole subject of medicine. 
Naturally, no one is quick enough or lives long 
enough to familiarize himself with all that has been 
said, thought or done about anything on earth. But it 
is perfectly possible for any intelligent and industrious 
student to acquire a really good, sound knowledge 
of the fundamental medical sciences; and to learn 
how to apply them to diseased or discordant 
humanity. It is fair to say that such 
increased physiological and medical knowledge 
as we have accumulated in these last decades has 
tended in the direction of pathological unification 
tather than of dissociation. The several areas and 
structures of the body cannot, in disease any more 
than in health, be wisely contemplated or ministered 
to without regard to all the rest. 

There are diagnostic methods and_ therapeutic 
practices which call for considerable experience and 
elaborate training for their execution; and it may 
well be that the best solution of the difficulties they 
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present is the setting apart of certain individuals 
as technical specialists. Radiology involves such a 
technique; so do the operations of the bio-chemical 
laboratory. Then, again, there are valuable pro- 
cedures that occupy more time than a busy prac- 
titioner can possibly afford, or call for more elaborate 
equipment than he can reasonably be asked to pro- 
vide. X-ray therapy, and many branches of electro- 
therapeutics, come under this heading. In surgery, 
also, where the element of craftsmanship enters, a 
certain degree of specialism is reasonable, and often 
desirable, if we cut out the diagnostic technicians— 
bacteriologists, microscopists, chemists and radio- 
logists—useful specialism in medical practice is 
a matter of relatively small numbers. If the medical 
profession is to play in the national life of the future 
the useful part that its more imaginative members 
desire, it is not to the further development of 
specialism, but to the improvement of the intellectual, 
moral and technical status of the general practitioner 
or family doctor that we must look. In order to 
bring the entire resources of medicine and surgery 
within reach of those who most need them, a trained 
mind must be at work; and this it is the general 
practitioner’s business to supply. 
QuaERO. 


THE DISSOLVING VILLAGE 


By D. WILLOUGHBY 


OT since the village descended from the hill- 
N top to the valley have there been such changes 

in its structure as are happening in our times. 
Less than forty years ago there was hardly a want 
of simple men and women that could not be met 
within its bounds of ditch and bank. It was, in fact, 
almost the self-sufficing unit it appeared to be. 
Besides the three or four shops which sold every- 
thing from pills and corduroys to bread, and a like 
number of establishments specializing in beer and talk, 
it had its butcher, builder, bootmaker, saddler, black- 
smith, dressmaker, part-time barber, and tailor. The 
latter tramped twice a year to London for his cloth, 
but his cut was local. Agriculture, though depressed, 
was still an imposing industry. Apart from those 
who drew weekly wages from the farmers, it supported 
others who, independent of any master, plied such 
crafts as hurdling and thatching. A clergyman of 
the Established Church, a doctor, and, intermittently 
at least, a Nonconformist minister, supplied our more 
occasional needs. For the children, there was a 
national schoolmaster, while a ringleted window dis- 
pensed diluted education for boys and girls of the 
genteeler sort. Only for fish, hawked once a week 
by a gipsy with a little cart, were we forced to rely 
directly on a stranger. While the carrier’s slowly- 
moving covered wagon was sole transport available 
for the majority, dependence on the outer world was 
unthinkable. 

Now, at long last, the village is ceasing to be itself. 
Six miles and a steep hill can no more separate it 
effectively from the growing market town. Though 
armies of King and Parliament fought and marched in 
our near neighbourhood, the end of their pother was 
but a shifting of vicars and substitution of one 
absentee landowner for another. The internal com- 
bustion engine has started a process of disintegration 
which is already spreading from the surface to the 
vitals. Saddler and blacksmith, of course, went out 
of business early in the petrol age. Shortly afterwards 
the doctor wilted under the competition brought by 
cars. He would have agreed with old Cobbett. that 
facility of travel was a curse. But not until the motor- 
bus grew common on the roads did we understand what 


was happening. 
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Dressmaker and tailor are dim memories. The 
bootmaker’s successor is a postman who cobbles when 
his rounds are done. How much longer some of the 
other caterers will survive remains in doubt, but their 
difficulties are constantly increasing. Despite abundant 
signs of more lavish spending, the shopkeepers of the 
village have lost monopoly and are losing custom. 
Housewives plead that the Universal Stores are 
cheaper, and rejoice in the excuse for an outing which 
may include a visit to the cinema. If one of our 
merchants tries to recoup himself by selling petrol, he 
is blamed for pumps and advertisements by those to 
whom the countryside is simply a pleasance; yet, as a 
victim of circumstance, he deserves consideration. As 
to publicans, few could exist if they did not pursue a 
second calling. Beer was once required to aid 
eloquence in the village parliament; in these days the 
pictures in the town do the talking for us. 

How townified the people are is plain from their ways 
of spending leisure. In the village itself there are 
more amusements than in the past, but the native tang 
is lost. If we dance, it is never on the green as at the old 
club festivals. At a concert, indigenous talent is seldom 
heard. For the rest, we play tennis, whist, and billiards, 
after the suburban style. Those rude forefathers of the 
hamlet would stare at our refinement and sobriety, so I 
am not saying the changes have been wholly for the 
worse. In the villagers of the days before yesterday 
there was a touch of the tiger and plenty of the ape, 
and it all came out when they were at play. But their 
descendants suffer from another trouble, and I am 
wondering whether a biologist would refer it to 
relationship with sheep. At contact with the town, 
individuality and originality, once the salt of country 
life, are going. 

It is symptomatic that at the last parish meeting a 
proposal to sell the allotments was almost carried. Low 
as wages still are, the younger men will no longer 
supplement them by work in the evenings for their own 
profit. Again, the free callings of thatcher and hurdler 
do not draw recruits, though there is good money in 
both. Urban notions of cut-and-dried jobs, at so much 
the day measured by the clock, are dominant. Vigour 
has waned with the passing of an isolation which had at 
least its splendid side. The butcher, probably, hag 
suffered less than other traders from altered habits of 
the people. If the town has robbed him of sundry 
patrons, he has gained many more than were imagin- 
able when every cottage had its sty. Keeping a pig is 
just one of several rural practices dropped on the score 
of being too much bother. 

Eventual good, perhaps, will come from the breaking 

up of a community self-centred for centuries; but the 
leadership which could aid a fresh generation to use its 
wider opportunities is scarce. Farmers and all such as 
depend on the countryside for a living are too concerned 
with their special problems to look beyond them. Since 
a clergyman with a car can be a pluralist without 
scandal, linking of parishes has ended the Anglican 
tradition of blessing every village with a resident gentle- 
man. New landowners play at feudalism until they 
advertise their properties for sale after failing because 
they did not learn the game young enough. Births 
decline; the school is closed; the children are taken 
by bus to a more populous centre. Whatever advan- 
tages in economy and education may follow, the village 
is the poorer by departure of the thoughtful man or 
woman who was teacher. 
" Through all the calamities of history, the village has 
endured and, save when plague came, it was scarcely 
shaken. It has been the most solid thing in England. 
But, unless there be a genius loci who can and will exert 
himself on its behalf, I see nothing and nobody to pre- 
vent it from diminishing soon to be a mere dot upon 
the Wessex map, distinguished mainly by its name 
from dozens of other equally characterless dots. 


1990 
_ STAYING IN THE BATH 


€¢ ND we next morning,’’ concluded Nannie 
A triumphantly, ‘‘ they found tha 
drowned dead.” 

The story, put forward as an awful warnj 
delighted me, for the old lady was, it seemed the 
first real martyr to the cause of Stopping in the Bath 
Too Long, in which, even at the age of six, | was 
a firm believer. Moreover, her martyrdom was 
deliberately planned and cunningly executed. 

The old lady, it appeared (she lived ‘ only a few 
houses away ”’), had started by staying whole hours 
in her bath. Then she had spent a whole evening. 
Finally, lured to destruction by the warm and yield. 
ing water, she had resolved that nowhere but in her 
bath could she spend a restful night. But this last 
resolve she kept a secret. 

She dismissed her girl companion and sent her 
servants to bed. Behind a locked door she drew the 
curtains and filled the bath, adjusting the water taps 
to a nice mean of hot and cold, and the waste pipe 
to a perfect balance with the incoming flow. Then 
she turned out the light, stepped into her 
bath and went to sleep. 

But fatally, as my Nannie declared. 

I have never discovered whether the story was 
true (and it was suspicious that Nannie would never 
point out the actual house where the lady lived), but 
since I was six I have found many who share my 
belief that baths were made for dawdling and 
meditation. Such, if you must have an example, 
was the woman lecturer who boasted to me that she 
thought out all her jokes (and especially her impromptus) 
while lying in boiling water. Or the other woman 
who declared, more credibly, that she stayed long in 
her bath because only there could she become de- 
tached from a busy world and think of absolutely 
nothing. 

For myself, as I grew older I found the bath a 
place to read in, and I replaced my toys, celluloid 
ducks and goldfish, first with the Rainbow, next with 
the B.O.P., and later still with such weightier 
matters as the adventures of Raffles and Sherlock 
Holmes. The habit has remained, and now poetry 
has a new fascination when read to the accompaniment 
of a musical trickle from the hot-water tap. 

The technique of the thing is soon mastered; 
how to keep one’s hands dry while the rest of one’s 
body is immersed, how the soap tray becomes a book- 
rest, and (for the very luxurious) a dry sponge can 
serve as a pillow. This done, you have only to 
choose your reading matter with an eye to physica! 
requirements. 

Avoid all books bound in red cloth and without 
a paper jacket, for steam breeds moisture, and with 
moisture the dye will incarnadine your bath, making 
the green one red. The bigger newspapers, too, are 
out of the question, unless you be willing to stand 
up and shiver while you turn each page. The 
monthlies are bulky and their leaves recalcitrant. The 
weeklies are handier, save for ‘one, whose inferior 
paper drinks up moisture from the atmosphere and 
turns to pulp between your fingers. 

But whether one stays to rest, to think or to read 
(and obviously one is never stopping there through 
mere idleness) the bathroom is an Englishman’s 
castle in a sense in which his home has long ceased 
to be. Here he may barricade the door without 
reproach; here he is lord of light and heat and, 
like a modern Moses, can make the waters (h. and c.) 
gush forth at his command; here, even in a busy 
city, he can find that solitude whose satisfactions 
made Scipio declare, ‘‘ Nunquam minus solus quam 
cum solus.’’ 

Yes, the old lady, even if she was only a nursery 
myth, was perfectly right. It is impossible to stay 
in one’s bath too long. 
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MAY MADNESS 


By ARTHUR HOLMES 


WONDER if it has ever occurred to members 
J« the angling fraternity how deeply they are 

beholden to the Fall of Man for the enjoyment 
of their favourite sport. 

It never struck me until quite recently, when I 
noticed the different standing of Adam and that of 
Noah with regard to creation at large, that while our 
first father was given dominion over creatures, Noah 
was only permitted to inspire them with fear of him. 
In that fact we have the beginnings of the Art. 

Had Adam wanted a fish, which, being a vege- 
tarian, he probably did not, all he need have done 
was to order one to jump out of the water on to the 
bank; but Noah, being a flesh eater, very probably 
did want fish and became acutely conscious of the 
dispensational change. He had to use all the wiles 
he could command, just such as we, his descendants, 
are forced to employ to-day. Perhaps it was a merci- 
ful provision—a special one for the trout fisher—that 
once a year for a fortnight the fish should forget 
his fear and dread of man under the intoxicating 
influence of the Mayfly and allow the angler two 
weeks of domination. And this strange influence is 
extended to the fisherman: even old hands, who have 
been through it all for many a year and whose 
restraint at other times is characteristic, develop a 
fine frenzy, flogging away at the water as madly as 
the tyro. To this state of mind must be due the 
neglect of the niceties of the art by the majority 
of anglers for the time being. A man who, two or 
three weeks later will be ‘‘ finicky ”’ over his tackle, 
will now put up a veritable cable called a Mayfly cast, 
strong enough to hold Leviathan himself, and attach 
thereto a fly far bigger than the natural one. Now, 
granting that an artificial Mayfly needs a heavier 
cast than a No. 1 Olive to put it nicely out into the 
water, why use an unnecessarily large fly and a corre- 
spondingly heavy cast? The excuse usually given 
that ‘“‘ Mayfly ’’ fish are such vigorous fighters and 
heavy fish may be met with, is really no excuse, for 
after Mayfly time the same man will use quite confi- 
dently over as big a fish as he has taken during the 
fortnight, a 3x cast, doubting even if a 4x would 
not be better. 

Mayfly fishing can be made a really sporting venture 
by using smaller imitations than are sold by the 
shops with 2x gut. I fancy that the determination 
to make sure of their temporary dominion is exhibited 
in the strength of the tackle used. 

Until the message arrives to say the fly is up and 
being taken, most men are content to wait before 
paying their first visit to the river, believing that 
there is not much chance of doing any good unless 
the flies are out in hosts and the fish well on the move. 
For the first few days of the hatch the trout, whose 
memory for a good thing does not last a year, appear 
to be afraid of the multitudinous wings and will not 
take the fly, but for a week before the definite appear- 
ance of the hatch will readily take the nymph and 
give excellent sport. Even when the fly is being 
taken generally, some of the largest fish are exceed- 
ingly careful in their selection, rejecting the artificial 
over and over again; now is the time to substitute 
a nymph for the fly, a manceuvre which will often 
prove satisfactory. But— and it is a but in which there 
is much virtue—I know of only one pattern that is 
worth using and that, wild horses, or should I say 
in this mechanical age, the most potent exhaust pump 
will not extract from me. I am under bond of 
secrecy; for its deadliness I can vouch and should 
the secret be divulged there might be no fish left. 

When the sun is shining and the south-west wind 
blows ; the air filled with flies and the water covered with 
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them and the trout rising freely, a spirit of comradeship 
is begotten inme. I like to have a fellow angler in 
sight and to watch him out of the corner of my eye 
doing battle with a worthy fish; it even leads me to 
drop my rod and lend a hand with the net. But when 
evening comes, if there should be a fall of spent 
flies, then I want to be alone. With the sun below 
the trees and twilight on the river there comes a sense 
of awe, of sadness, as one watches the end of a 
myriad erotic lives. How the trout love these 
poor wraiths! Now is the time when the biggest 
and wariest fish begin to move. Watch a big one 
feeding; he is taking only the fly that is still able 
to flicker its wings feebly and won’t look at the flat- 
lying artificial, but gently pluck the line and impart 
a little jerky movement and often you will have him 
hooked. Another old warrior leaves every fly with 
the slightest sign of life severely alone and confines 
himself to picking off odd corpses from the fringe 
of a collection in some backwater. Then, suddenly 
everything is quiet, not a ring, not a dimple to be 
seen, and so home across the water-meadows, through 
layers of hawthorn scent to a welcome supper. Yet 
withal I wonder if the Mayfly is a blessing or a curse 
to any river. To the man who can spend only a short 
time by the river each year -its presence certainly 
provides condensed sport—of a kind; but then there 
is that dreadful hiatus which follows when, for weeks, 
the sated trout will look at nothing. I began by 
saying ‘‘I wonder.’”’ I don’t. Long ago I made 
up my mind that real fishing is to be had where ‘‘ the 
fly’ is not, but when the fortnight comes I forget 
that I have done so. 


ON SPINACH 


Chenopodiaceae, at least, so the ‘ Encyclopedia 

Britannica’ has it; personally I doubt that 
statement almost as much as I doubt a later one 
which describes the leaves as succulent. Persia is 
blamed for the origin of this revolting food; the 
Greeks must have started such ill-natured tittle-tattle 
and I, for one, am not going to believe that Cyrus 
and Darius, Cambyses, or even Ochus ever permitted 
their gold plate to be sullied by such a nauseous piece 
of moist green garbage. 

When the tide has receded about most parts of the 
coast of the British Isles the seaweed clings dankly 
to the rocks and there hangs in the air a fetid smell. 
Among those rocks and amid that smell there remain 
small puddles which the sea has left behind it. At 
the bottom of those puddles are smaller rocks upon 
whose snouts hangs a dark-green slimy weed. That is 
sea-water spinach. 

Sea-water spinach does not differ, except in the 
matter of its saline properties, from fresh-water 
spinach which is found in brackish meres, sumps, stag- 
nant ponds and backwaters, but I make the distinction 
because in recent years the fresh-water kind has 
been so heavily salted that ignorant eaters have begun 
to dispute the existence of two varieties. 

There is, of course, no question of Persia in this 
affair after all. The viscous weed is home-grown and 
was with us long before Pytheas opened the cross 
channel service. Not with us merely for a season, 
but al! the year round—that is the torture of it. 
Whenever the tides run out, there lies the spinach, 
exposed for all to see and, subject to foreshore rights, 
harbour master’s dues and subscriptions to wrecking 
societies, free for all to gather. As often as I have 
a craving for seakail, asparagus, French beans, peas 
or other vegetables which are vegetables and worth 
eating, I am nearly always informed that they are out 
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of season, bottled, tinned, potted or otherwise con- 
fined, but ‘‘ if monsieur desires anything fresh, we 
have épinard en branche.’’ One can never escape 
spinach. 

There are people who believe that spinach is always 
at hand because gardeners cultivate the slabby growth 
all the year round, but this is. manifestly untrue 
for two reasons. In the first place, since it can be 
collected at will, there is no incentive for anyone to 
cultivate it. In the second place gardeners have 
souls, otherwise they would not be gardeners, and no 
one with a soul could possibly bring himself to 
tend spinach. 

The relation between the soul and spinach is shown 
by the attitude of doctors towards it. They are a 
group of men who are notoriously lacking in soul, 
and in the matter of spinach this characteristic is 
most apparent. When one is ill, or indeed when one 
is perfectly well but has been fool enough to allow 
a doctor to get inside the house, they can think of 
only one thing. That thing is spinach. 

‘* You want building up,’’ they say, ‘‘ plenty of 
spinach and perhaps with it a lightly poached egg. There 
are vitamins in spinach, you know.’’ Having delivered 
this ultimatum they retire well pleased with them- 
selves, and their patients—those of them who are knock 
kneed and without spirit—have to face a colour scheme 
which if they were not run down before the visit of 
the doctor, has the effect of so depressing them after it 
that they become like putty in his hands and have to 
sell their birthright to pay his bill. 

When you therefore see épinard en branche upon 
a menu, and you will see it whenever you look at 
one, don’t lack courage like my father, who has lost 
all power of resistance and weakly wallows in it, but 
ask firmly for all the other kinds of vegetables—even 
though you know by the waiter’s manner that they 
are all out of season. When you have finished your 
list and if you have ‘‘ drawn a blank ”’—it doesn’t 
follow that you have, they sometimes manage to 
find a leek or two—put the menu firmly away, listen 
to no advice and say in a loud voice, ‘* Then I’ll have 
potatoes alone.’’ In such a way only can you preserve 
the soul, conserve the body and render to the sea the 
things that are Cesar’s. 


AU DIX-SEPTIEME SIECLE 


By EImLeen Hewitt 


“. BADE Good Morning to his love, 
Which prayed to enter in— 
I doffed my bib and donned my glove, 
And fixed my bosom pin; 
The day was sweet, the gate was wide, 
The window-chair was set; 
The latch was up, my hound was tied, 
And love and I were met. 


‘*T bade Good Evening to my love, 
My bitter door-bolt drew— 

The storm was loud, but not above 
The stealth between us two: 

The leaves were spread, the waters high, 
The witches screamed aloft; 

My bosom-pin was all awry, 
My seemly shame was doffed.”’ 


Sweet Ladies, tidy up your tears; 
Love passed returneth not— 

His shade, albeit, athwart the years, 
Ensures him unforgot: 

Should morning on that evening rise, 
Resume your window-seat : 

Friendship may pause to meet your eyes 
And fill an empty street. 
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~“ THAT BOOK YOU WANT” 
(AND CAN’T GET!) 
By Horace WYNDHAM 


AM one of those people who buy books. 

_Loud and prolonged cheers from authors, 

1 must, however, append an admission. | 
only second-hand books. This, at any rate, igs the 
theory. The practice, however, is rather different 
since my efforts are seldom crowned with success, 

Let me begin by explaining that I want only second. 
hand copies of quite ordinary books. I do not ask 
for incunabula, or for volumes listed as “‘ rare’; and 
I never endeavour to secure a First Folio or a 
Kilmarnock Burns. 

Where should one seek second-hand copies of 
second-rate books? My own idea is a second-hand 
bookshop. But this does not appear to be the view of 
the conductors of such establishments, If they want 
to sell me a book at all (which seems to be doubtful), 
they only want to sell me a brand-new copy and at 
the full published price. As I can get these anywhere, 
why should I make a pilgrimage to Charing Cross 
Road and the other admitted haunts of the dealers? 

A few days ago I asked for a second-hand copy of 
an exceedingly popular (and exceedingly bad) novel. 

**Can’t supply you with a second-hand copy,” | 
was told. 

Why not?” 

‘* None to be had, I assure you, sir.” 

** You don’t assure me. Thousands of this book 
have been printed. What has happened to them?” 

‘* Don’t know,” returned the manager, who was 
obviously losing interest in me. 

Where do booksellers get their staffs? My theory 
is that they recruit them from the nearest Labour 
Exchange. 

Last week I toured Charing Cross Road in search 
of cheap literature (alleged). 

‘*T want a biography of Lola Montez,’’ was my 
initial venture. 

‘‘ Sorry, but we haven’t got that autobiography 
just now.” 

said biography.” 

‘* Well, that’s what I said, wasn’t it?” 

‘* No, what you said was autobiography.” 

The assistant looked at me with gentle wonder. 

‘* Same thing, isn’t it?” 

At a shop next door I made another effort. The 
bulldog breed. 

‘Lola Montez, sir?’’ said the brisk youth behind 
the counter. ‘‘I’ll see, sir. By the way, what sort 
of man was he?” 

‘* Not any sort of man.” 

Pardon?” 

This was a bookshop. Not, as might be imagined, 
a fried-fish shop. 

‘‘] want an autobiography of W. P. Frith,” was 
my next effort, this time in St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘“« Autobiography of W. P. Frith? Yes, I daresay 
we can do that. Who’s the author, please?” ‘ 

Now, what is one to do with a half-wit of this 
description? The Registrar-General’s returns on the 
subject of violent deaths among bookshop employees 
are astonishingly small. I cannot think they are 
trustworthy. 

After all, I do take some trouble. I know what 
I want. I give the correct name of the book and its 
author and its publisher. Yet, when I ask for, say, 
Buggins’s Conchology, as often as not I am offered 
Huggins’s Criminology. 

Another example : x 

‘“‘T am looking for Napier’s ‘ Records of an Indian 
Command,’ ”’ I said, while browsing among the 
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shelves of an Oxford Street firm. 
it?” 

“ Not at the moment, but we-can do you a nice copy 
of Napier’s Logarithms. Is that any good to you, 

None at all.’” 

Just the same thing happens if I use the post. 
Worse, because I then merely receive a card, ‘‘ We 
regret to report that the book you require is out of 

int.” Yet the firms which send this stereotyped 
answer are always protesting their ability to supply 
“out of print ’’ works. 

There seems to be a conspiracy to prevent me buying 


‘* Have you 


books. 
I think I shall join it. 


CHILDREN’S PLAY RHYMES 


[From A CORRESPONDENT ] 


you may perceive by watching the babies of 
any mammal with toes to play with, was playing 
with one’s own infant toes. 

The next earliest was pretending to hunt down, as 
prey, one’s little associates—having gloated for a 
moment over their real or assumed terror. One then let 
them go instead of tearing the throat out of them, or 
otherwise terminating their brief career with whatever 
weapon Nature had endowed one. This was the game 
of catch. 

Now, as long as catch has been played, it seems 
to have been deemed desirable to select in some mutu- 
ally acceptable manner the prey to be pursued by the 
herd. Every country has its ancient ‘‘ counting out ”’ 
thymes, some to be heard everywhere, some confined 
to certain districts and some quite rare anywhere. 

In no country has the distribution of these play 
thymes been thoroughly mapped out, nor have all of 
them been discovered. In these days, when so many 
of us get around the country in cars, interesting work 
in the cause of the preservation of folklore could be 
achieved by questioning village children seen at play 
as to what rhymes they use in ‘‘ counting out.’’ 

The one we used in my young days was: 


To earliest mammalian game in the world, as 


became chipped and battered with the passage of the 
centuries, as in the case of this Lancashire specimen : 


Hicardy, Picardy, aligo, slar, 
Dick, stew, aligo mar 
Hunka, punka, peela, grar— 


France! 


Here are two Shetland specimens : 


Eatum, peatum, penny pie 
Jackum, jurum, jenny jie, 
White fish, black troot 

Gibbie-gawpus—you is oot! 


And: 


Eneiry, twairy, tuckery siven, 
Alaboo, crackabo, tenaby, liven. 
Pin-pan, muskey-dan, 

Tweedleam, twaddleam, twinty-wan ! 


East Anglia, however, has a version of the latter 
Scottish island rhyme in the following : 


Eena, meena, mina, mo, 

Catler, wheler, whiler, wo, 

Spit, spot—must be done 

Twiddle, twaddleum, twenty-one. 
O-u-t spells out, and out you must go! 


A queer little jingle I have heard in Derbyshire runs 
thus : 


Intery, mintery, cutery, corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn 
Wine, briar, limber, lock, 
Five geese in a flock. 

Sit and sing by a spring 

O-u-t and in again. 


Over in Canada, a traveller passing through Nova 
Scotia, 113 years ago, found the children chanting, 


at their games, the following version of that Derby- 
shire jingle, thus : 


Intry, mintry, cutry, corn, 
Briar seeds and apple thorn, 
Briar, wire, lumber, lock, 
Five geese in a flock 

Sit and sing by the spring, 
O—u—t ! 


XUM 


Eenie, meenie, minie, mo 
Catch a nigger by his toe 
If he -holloos, let him go 
Out go you! 


Clearly, this rhyme is not very ancient. Probably 
it came over from America or the West Indian plan- 
tations, scoring an immediate succés fou because it 
was so picturesque, dramatic and funny. How splendid 
to catch a blackamoor by the toe and hold him until 
he should yell for mercy! We also chanted : 


One, two, three, four, five! 
Once I caught a fish alive 
Why did I let him go? 
Because he bit my finger so. 
Which finger ‘did he bite? 
The little finger on the right. 


In Essex, the children of the countryside are prone 
to sing : 


All good children go to Heaven— 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 
A penny on the water, tuppence on the sea, 
Threepence on the railway—out goes she! 


Gibberish rhymes are often met with. In the begin- 
ning the words were gipsy or local dialect, Norman 
French or ancient Saxon, Danish or British, but they 


Another interesting couple are to be found in the 
remote mountain villages of Pennsylvania, in the 
United States, and in our own county of Shropshire. 
The infant Pennsylvanians sing : 


Eeny, meeny, mony, mike 
Barcelona, Bona, strike. 
Harricky, barricky, 

Wee, wo, why, whack! 


The Shropshire infants sing : 


Anny, manny, monny, my, 

Barcelony, stonny, sty, 

Harum, scarum, frownum, ak 
Harricum, barricum, we, wi, wo, wack, 
Ink, pink, pen and ink, 

I command you to be 

O-u-t of this! 


Personally, I like best the East Anglian jingle 
chanted thus : 


I went down the garden 

To pick a peck of peas 
I burst out laughing 

To see the chickens sneeze! 
Mother’s got the whooping cough, 
Father’s got the gout! 
O-u-t spells out! 
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THE THEATRE 
IDEALS AND REALITIES 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


How To Be Healthy Though Married. By F. Tennyson 
Jesse and H. M. Harwood. The Repertory Players. 

A National Theatre. By Harley Granville-Barker. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. §s. 


"Teese is no profession so exclusively con- 
cerned with its own affairs as that which may 
be called generically the theatre. There are 
exceptions in it—naturally: men to whom the drama 
is a part, and’ for them personally a very important 
part, but not the whole of life; but the great 
majority of theatre people seem to talk, read and 
think about nothing but plays and acting. They 
live in a state of physical and spiritual isolation from 
the normal world around them; and their interest in 
the affairs of that normal world is confined to their 
possible effects upon the box-office receipts. They think 
of the British public, not as ordinary men and women, 
with cares and concerns of their own, but simply 
as potential playgoers. And yet, because of their 
isolation, they have no conception as to what the 
ordinary playgoer is like. They marvel that people 
arrive at the theatre ten or even twenty minutes after 
the curtain has risen; that they talk, and eat choco- 
lates, and at matinees drink tea, during the 
performance; that on rainy nights in winter they 
prefer the comfort of their firesides, and a game of 
tennis on fine summer evenings. Flattered by 
publicity, they cannot bring themselves to face the 
humiliating fact that to 99 out of every 100 members 
of that comparatively tiny section of the public which 
ever goes inside a theatre, plays are merely one of 
several forms of ‘‘ something to do,’’ and neither 
better nor worse than, but merely an alternative to, 
such other amusements as dancing, dog-racing, 
novel-reading, cinemas, music-halls, a game of bridge, 
or even after-dinner conversation. Of course, there 
are enthusiasts who either (these are rare birds !) 
‘** take the drama seriously ’’ or (these, too, are rare, 
but more conspicuous) work themselves up into a 
state of hysterical excitement on fashionable first 
nights. But the ordinary theatre-going public has a 
very different attitude towards the drama. It goes to 
one or two plays with eagerness, one or two with 
reluctance, and stays away from the rest without 
regret—especially in summer; which is why the 
present ‘‘ slump ”’ in theatre-going is not only per- 
fectly natural but without significance. 

This brings me to the case of Mr. Granville- 
Barker. Mr. Granville-Barker does take the drama 
seriously. Or rather, he takes the serious drama 
seriously. And he very properly deplores the fact 
that those who take the drama seriously have very 
few opportunities of seeing such plays as Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Henry IV, Part 2,’ ‘ The Feast of Bacchus ’ 


(arranged from Terence by Robert Bridges), or even. 


revivals of ‘ The Mollusc,’ and ‘ Preserving Mr. 
Panmure.’ He feels that ‘‘ it is something of a 
reproach, surely, to a civilized community” that 
foreigners visiting this country should find Drury 
Lane occupied by American musical comedy, Shake- 
speare only in the slums, and ‘‘ for anything that can 
be called representative modern drama, they may, as 
often as not, seek everywhere in vain.’’ He pleads 
for a national theatre on the ground that the drama 
is ‘‘ an art worthy to rank with other fine arts ”; 
that it has ‘“‘ spiritual functions ’’; and adds that a 
national theatre ‘‘ would be its cathedral, and stand, 


as nothing else could, for a witness to the honour in 
which, well deserving, it should be held, and for a 
perpetual encouragement.”’ 

I quote these rather highfalutin’ phrases, not to 
ridicule a laudable idealism but to demonstrate the 
contrast between the attitude of the nobler sort of 
enthusiast and that of the “‘ civilized community ” 
(the phrase is a very flattering one!) which, as Mr. 
Barker himself says, ‘‘ apparently cares nothing for 
the credit of ’’ the English drama. After all, that js 
the point. Artistically we are not a “‘civilized 
community.’’ We are interested in sport, crime, sex 
commerce, and from time to time in party politics : 
we are not the least bit interested in any form of 
art. We are not even hypocritical about it; we don’t 
pretend to be artistic; we are perfectly frankly 
Philistine; and so far as the drama is concerned, it 
doesn’t even occur to us that anybody could possibly 
include it among the arts. 

To launch his national theatre Mr. Granville- 
Barker would require one million pounds. He admits 
that such a sum could not be raised by private sub- 
scription, and that no government would dare provide 
it by taxation. He proposes, therefore, to obtain it 
by a scheme that strikes me as being more ingenious 
than honest—from the money paid for their licences 
by possessors of wireless-sets! In other words, he 
proposes to compel the low-brow public to subsidize 
a high-brow drama! After that, provided the L.C.C. 
(i.e., the ratepayers of London) will donate a rent- 
free site, and the Board of Education will contribute 
a subsidy of some £7,000 a year, Mr. Granville- 
Barker anticipates a loss of only £57 per annum in 
the running of his national theatre. To succeed so 
far as to lose only £57 a year, an average audience 
of over 1,800 members of the public must be lured 
into his theatres (he provides for two, a large one 
and a small one), 1,800 being two-thirds of their joint 
capacity. Otherwise, as he frankly admits, ‘“‘ there 
can be no national theatre. For who wants to see 
half-empty houses heavily subsidized? ’’ Yet that 
—for reasons which I have already indicated—is 
precisely what we should see. Still, if ever we do 
decide to have a national theatre, here in Mr. 
Granville-Barker’s book is a scheme for building, 
organizing and managing it, as fine in its conception 
as it is thorough in its detail—the carefully considered 
and authoritative scheme of one who should have 
been the most influential personality in our com- 
mercial theatre. 

Had the authors of ‘ How To Be Healthy Though 
Married ’ not been named on the programme, I should 
have guessed it was a first attempt at play-writing 
by someone obviously destined to be exceptionally 
successful as a dramatist. The destiny is indicated 
by a dramatically and intellectually brilliant second 
act. And, of course, like almost everything that bears 
the signature of Mr. -Harwood, the play as a whole is 
highly intelligent and sophisticated; he happens to 
be one of those rare exceptions I referred to at the 
beginning of this article, a man-of-the-theatre who 
is also a man-of-the-world. I can only explain the 
general ineffectiveness of this particular play, its 
dull and dramatically pointless first act, and_ its 
interesting but amorphous third act, by assuming 
that the authors tried to build a three-act play around 
a single situation, found it required more effort than 
they cared to bring to it, and gave it up as a bad 
job. One does not expect perfection in a Sunday- 
night production; the difficulties of casting and re- 
hearsal are far too many. But the Repertory Players 
rose to the occasion and gave a very fine performance 
of the second act, under the direction of Miss Auriol 
Lee; and the acting of Mr. Campbell Gullan, Mr. 
Anthony Ireland, and especially Miss Marie Ney 
(who played superbly an exceptionally difficult réle) 
was flawless. 
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THE FILMS 
VARIETY 
By Mark ForREST 


Variety. Various Directors. Trade Show. 
fistree Calling. Directed by Adrian Brunel. 
Show. 


B EFORE the Lord Mayor’s Show there are 


Trade 


numerous smaller attractions, and before the 
one or two big films of the evening, the custom 
has grown up to present besides the News Bulletin 
one or two other short items. The most satisfactory 
of these are the two series known as ‘ The Mickey 

Mouse Cartoons ’ and ‘ The Secrets of Nature.’ There 
are, I believe, in existence twenty-four of the latter, 
and I hope the number will be increased. The former 
represent the only real novel combination of ideas 
that the screen has produced for some considerable 
time. In addition to these the Gainsborough film 
company, to mention only one concern, has begun a 
series featuring, among other things, well-known 
music-hall turns. America has been doing the same 
thing for some time, and there will be released 
shortly a quite amusing playlet in which Robert 
Emmett Keane plays the part of the gossiping man, 
the theme being that men talk more scandal than 
women. In another reel Bert Lahr sings and patters 
quite amusingly, but the short piece in which Sessue 
Hayakawa, the Japanese actor, makes a talking 
appearance is a distinct disappointment, owing to 
some extent to the poorness of the material. The 
Neal Sisters singing ‘ Gentlemen Prefer Blondes ’ 
and one or two other successful modern songs and a 
burlesque melodrama are two more which will be seen 
in the near future. That is the way, it seems to me, 
that variety should be presented on the screen—one 
short reel in the programme at a time, so as to 
vary the bill, and as an aid to provide a full evening’s 
entertainment. One has no chance then to get 
bored, and if one happens to have heard the turn on 
the music-halls or elsewhere, ten minutes of repetition 
can be withstood. Exactly how not to present 
variety is typified by ‘ Elstree Calling.’ 

This is a full-length film, directed by Mr. Brunel, and 
Mr. Hitchcock, whom many regard as the most ex- 
perienced British director, has also lent a hand in 
its production. Why the services of both these 
gentlemen were needed upon a picture which is 
merely a set of music-hall turns, augmented by scenes 
from a well-known revue, I don’t know. 

Teddie Brown and his band, Lily Morris, Will 
Fyffe, the Three Eddies and other favourites are 
faithfully reproduced, so are large chunks of ‘ The 
House that Jack Built.’ I like all these artists, I like 
Jack Hulbert’s Revue, but as I heard Lily Morris 
sing her song about the working man at least three 
years ago, and have heard it many times since; 
as I have seen Jack Hulbert’s Revue once on my own 
account and several times on the account of other 
people; as I have heard Will Fyffe’s song about the 
price of food—to mention particularly a few of the 
items, all of which seemed familiar to me—I don’t 
want to see and hear them all over again for an 
hour and a half. 

This is just the kind of film that presents all people 
who want to tilt against the British film industry with 
a good lance. If a full-length film is to consist 
solely of this material, then the artists should provide 
some new turns for the benefit of the cinema audience ; 
kt there be some novelty. 

After all, though it may seem a curious fact to 
the film industry, it is nevertheless a perfectly true 
one, that if a person wants to see a music-hall show, 
the best place to see it is at a music-hall. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—222 
Set spy H. F. Smatman-SmitH 


A. Archbishop Laud is at Lambeth Palace antici- 
pating arrest. His thoughts dwell upon the fate in 
store for himself and Stratford. We offer a First Prize 
of One Guinea and a Half and a Second Prize of 
One Guinea for an appropriate rhymed soliloquy by 
the Archbishop, not to exceed twenty-five lines. 


B. No feature of London is more frequently abused 
than its statues. We offer a First Prise of One 
Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the 
best essay (not to exceed 250 words) in defence of 
London statues in general, in relation either to artistic 
merit or any function satisfied, or both. Irony is per- 
mitted to non-admirers, but the appearance of defence 
must be sustained, 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
222a or LITERARY 2228). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 


Monday, June 9. The results will be announced 
in the issue of June 14. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 220 
Set sy G. Gorpon YounG 


A. With the object of encouraging tourists to visit 
this country, the head of a travel agency asked a 
number of famous writers to supply him with material 
for a new ‘ Brighter Guide to Great Britain.’ We 
offer a First Prize of One Guinea and @ Second Prize 
of Half a Guinea for an extract (not exceeding 250 
words) for a guide to some place in the reader’s own 
district as it might have been written by any famous 
novelist, critic or journalist. 

B. Mr. Masefield, on his appointment as Poet 
Laureate, declared that he could not ‘‘ write verses 
to order.’’ Yet it would be good to have some poems 
in the Masefield manner on such occasions of national 
interest as the Eton and Harrow match, Bank Holiday, 
a by-election, or the visit to this country of a Holly- 
wood film star. We therefore offer a First Prise of 
One Guinea and a Half and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for a poem (not exceeding 20 lines) on one of 
these subjects in a style worthy of the new Laureate. 


REPORT FROM MR. YOUNG 


220a. This competition proved popular, but some 
of the ‘‘ famous writers ’’ seemed to have borrowed 
rather too much of their manner, as well as their 
matter, from already existing guide books. Many 
entrants agreed that Mr. J. B. Priestley would be 
the most promising author for a publisher to approach 
on such a matter, while other writers whom readers 
caused to contribute to the ‘ Brighter Guide ’ included 
Dickens, Thackeray, Sheila Kaye Smith, Compton 


Mackenzie, Galsworthy and, of course, Hilaire Belloc. 
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First prize is awarded to A. Walter Harrison and 
second prize to W. G., the two competitors who best 
succeeded in the task of combining topographical 
description with a characteristic style. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(SHREWSBURY, AFTER THomas Harpy) 


The ’bus from Hereford pauses at the top of a 
curving declivity, whence the traveller obtains his first 
near view of the town. With spire and tower it rears 
itself above the misty encirclement of Old Sabrina. 
Should the newcomer arrive near sunset, against a 
shifting background of sober and secondary, or 
tertiary, hues, the western glow will light for him 
three soaring feats of masonry, the more delicate for 
their contrast with a squat tower of later date, and 
with a dome of modern erection impressive only by 
reason of its juxtaposition. After a traverse of mean 
yet unpretentious streets, he reaches the river’s level 
and the ancient English bridge (nobly renovated), to 
ascend the sudden, twisted hill called Wyle Cop, 
where Henry Tudor wisely rested on the eve of 
Bosworth. Alighting on the crest of this ascent, where 
three ways meet precariously, he may pass direct 
through Dogpole thoroughfare to St.’ Alkmond’s and 
its neighbour, St. Julian, or up an obscure alley, called 
Grope Lane, to find strange cobbled tracks, 
apparently never trodden now by foot of man, where 
jut into the path old doorways, buttresses and a flight 
of steps, whose extinct air is accentuated by the rotten- 
ness of the stones. He is now at no distance from 
the tilted Norman archway to St. Mary’s, after passing 
without notice a polished granite cross, the undignified 
and temporary record of the deeds of men who died 
defending all this timeless architectural loveliness. 

A. WALTER HARRISON 


SECOND PRIZE 
(NANTWICH, AFTER MR. KiPLinc) 


All over Old England rustle the ghosts of the men 
of Old England, at high noon as at dead midnight. 
Down this evil-smelling side-alley hairy Celts, clean- 
shaven legionaries, stolid Angles jostle : for that is the 
oldest salt-well in Britain. Up this street, scowling, 
bloody-spurred, rides the eleventh-century Man of 
Destiny, fresh from wild work at Chester. A knight 
walks at his stirrup, looks up into the iron face. A 
nod: another of Morcar’s manors gone! Here comes 
Sackerson, the bear-ward—Shakespeare knew him well 
—and it is 1583, the year of the fire, when the bears 
roamed the street among the flaming thatches and 
crashing rooftrees. Down the narrow lane to the 
river stream the Puritan women of Nantwich. The 
hot shot from the brass pieces on yonder eminence 
are plunging into the town: but it is the Lord’s will 
that Nantwich shall not burn, say the Puritan women, 
and so, among the whistling musket balls, they dip 
their buckets and return. High Street is full of 
shadowy horses, muddied to the girths, reeking with 
sweat. Fairfax’s dragoons have relieved the town, 
and here come the prisoners—miry rogues from Conne- 
mara, hustled pell-mell into the church. And there is 
the recreant Steele, back to the wall, two troopers 
steadying their firelocks in the crutches. What though 
the picture palace is opposite? The ghosts reck not 
of it, but play out their play, as they ‘shall till 
Doomsday. 

W. G. 


2208. Too many competitors contented themselves 
with expressing their own opinions on the subjects 
set, merely using the general metre of a Masefield poem 
(‘ Sea Fever’ being, of course, a favourite). But this 
is not parody. Gertrude Pitt’s entry had some amusing 
examples of the ‘‘ near-rhyming’”’ of the narrative 
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Richard Lane’s contribution as a poem, but not as a 
parody. T. E. Casson’s verses were in the right 
spirit, but ‘‘ Lancashire v. the Australians ’’ js not 
the Eton and Harrow match which was asked for 
First prize goes to J. H. G. Gibbs, whose fragment 
has something of the genial bustle of the first part of 
‘ Reynard the Fox.’ Norah M. Butterfield wins the 
second place, although her film star’s name savours 
rather of schoolboy humour. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Bank Ho.ipay 


To join the throng upon the Heath, 
From Mile End Road the coster cove, 
Bill Harris, in his barrow drove, 
A ‘‘ pearlie’’ galaxy a-gleam 
On coat and cap and trouser seam; 
Thick-set he was with bullet head 
And handy with his fives ’twas said 
If crossed, though mild enough at home 
When Sal, his donah, clipped his comb. 
An ample bosomed, sanguine dame, 
Flaunting her finery she came, 
Her dress all ribbons, flounces, gathers, 
Her hat one mass of nodding feathers. 
His father’s very spit in small, 
Between them perched the one they call 
‘‘ The Nipper,” crowing with delight, 
A marvel in his parents’ sight. 
These three on holiday, not so 
The moke. ... 

J. H. G. Gisss 


SECOND PRIZE 
THE ARRIVAL OF A FILM Star 


‘““ The gangway’s down!” they cried. Pushing and 
shoving 

The crowd advanced; the air felt like an oven. 

Two men behind me started fighting—‘‘ Billy,” 

Said oo, ‘* you’ve squashed my corn, you drunken 
silly.’’ 

“You bloody swine.’’ ‘‘ By cripes, I’ll smash your 
face in.’’ 

*“* Shut up! He’s coming !’’ Then, with pulses racing, 

The women saw Charles Swankpot, standing there, 

Tall, fine of limb, with dark and curling hair. 

‘* He’s broken hearts.’’ ‘‘ Of course he has.” 
girls 

Smiled at him, with their teeth that shone like pearls, 

They envied all the women he would meet 

And all his wives.—The band was playing sweet, 

Sad airs like golden birdsong in the trees. . 

The Mayor and Corporation, quick to seize 

Their chance, came forward as the hero stepped 

Ashore, and gave him welcome. Then he swept 

The throng with smiling glance. The man who 
fought was 

Taken to gaol. 


The 


Charles turned to the reporters. . . . 
Norau M. BuTTeRFIELD 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘S| The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

‘| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


PALESTINE 


SIR,—Mr, C. F. Ryder, in your issue of May 3, 
seems to suggest that pledges were made by 
the British Government during the war to the 
Palestinian Arabs, and that in consequence they 


poems but lacked their swing and vigour. I liked 


‘ revolted against the Sultan. Mr. Ryder is quite 
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‘taken. No promise or pledge of any kind was 
ere His Majesty's Government to the Palestinian 
Arabs, nor did they revolt against their own Govern- 
ment. The conditional promise that was made by the 
British Government to the then Sherif of Mecca did 
not include Palestine, as has been repeatedly shown 
and proved in official replies given to questions in 
Parliament, as well as in the Churchill White Paper 
of 1922. It was not until January, 1921, that Emir 
Feisal first suggested in the course of a conversation 
with Mr. Churchill in London, that Palestine was 
included in the area within which Great Britain 
undertook te support and recognize the independence 
of the Arabs. The British Government’s point of 
view was then expressed, and the Emir accepted the 
statement that there had been no intention to include 
Palestine. The only promise made to the Palestinian 
Arabs is that contained in the Balfour Declaration, 
viz., ‘‘ That nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
committees in Palestine.’” That promise has been 
faithfully kept. 

As for the allegation that the Palestinian Arabs 
revolted against the Ottoman Government, I would 
refer Mr. Ryder to ‘ The Land of Three Faiths,’ 
by Mr. Philip Graves, who was in Palestine as The 
Times correspondent from the time when the British 
forces entered that country, and who testifies that 
the Arabs there remained quite passive throughout 
General Allenby’s Campaign. 

I am, etc., 
IsRAEL COHEN 

77 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


SIR,—I should like to submit a brief comment on 
Mr. Stannard’s sporting reply to my letter. 

As a one-time (regrettably remote) member of the 
same craft as himself, may I suggest that Mr. Stannard 
is not in earnest in his ascription of superiority to the 
Great Garrulous of Westminster? In any case, that 
unhappy slip scarcely serves his turn. Such precedent 
sinning as he cites in defence seemed to me about as 
valuable for his purpose as Bardolf’s endorsement to 
Falstaff’s bill. I will grant Mr. Stannard his point, 
however; all of us are subject to misunderstanding, 
and perhaps, all told, it is just as well. 

Mr. Stannard’s admission touching the word 
“actual ’’ is handsome, but like the Old Contempt- 
ibles, he retreats by inches. In the matter of his 
materialistic heresy he discloses himself as a true 
son of Adam. It was the wicked competitors that 
did it. No doubt some of them might in turn dis- 
cover a serpent of sorts to whom to pass it on. I 
will limit my comment on Mr. Stannard’s doctrine 
to remarking that in practice it would tend to acute 
exacerbation of the census-merchants and purveyors 
of population-statistics generally. Moreover, if 
fictitious characters are veritable persons of eminence 
“in their time and place ’’ it is to be presumed that 
in due course they come to be represented by ghosts, 
which introduces complications. The attributes and 
functions of a fictitious ghost (or, to speak more 
exactly, the ghost of some person pre-existent in 
fiction only) might give rise to exciting controversy, 
to say nothing of trouble anent accepted formule 
of exorcism. 
Agreed, that Mr. Stannard did divide his com- 
petitors into two classes—those that ‘‘ apprehended 
his meaning,” and those that didn’t—a classification 
resulting in some very doubtful goats and more than 
dubious sheep, the gravamen of the charge against 
him is that he made escape from goat-hood (or goat- 
ship) something of a gamble. ' 

I gladly acquit Mr. Stannard of any leaning to- 
wards deliberate depilation ; he may overlook a certain 
sensitiveness. There is the leading case of the 


To Mr. Stannard’s use of the word “ hostile,’ for 


“* critical,’” I demur. To his virtues I cordially sub- 
scribe. Obviously they include modesty as well as 
candour : not for one moment will I consent to believe 
that he has ‘‘ revealed the whole contents ” of his 
alert mind for my edification. Readers of the Satur- 
DAY REviEw will agree. 

I am, etc., 


H. F. SmMatman-Smitu 
11 Argyll Street, W.1 


AGRICULTURE AND THE GOVERNMENT 


SIR,—Breeding and feeding yearly some hundreds 
of pigs in Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to explain—apropos of Mr. Bensusan’s 
amusing article—that wheat by itself is too heating 
to be used as sole diet for swine. 

During the past winter we sold a certain amount 
of wheat to a miller who fetched it, supplying us, 
at the same time, with middlings and bran, both of 
them offals of wheat. This miller makes flour for 
biscuits and therefore buys and grinds English wheat, 
and on the average gave us a few pence more per 
hundredweight for the wheat than he charged for the 
offals, besides undertaking the carriage both ways. It 
would be a good thing for the country if there were 
a couple of biscuit-flour millers in every corn-growing 
county in the kingdom, but the demand for biscuits 
being limited, the demand for English flour used in 
their manufacture is limited also and a small number 
of mills suffice to provide the supply. In this con- 
nexion I may mention that most pigs are reared and 
fattened on a mixture of, roughly, two-thirds barley 
meal and one-fourth middlings, with the balance made 
up with some highly nitrogenous food. 

Mr. Bensusan understands, what so many of our 
critics ignore, that if we English agriculturists were 
to increase our production, as we are generally advised 
to do, the result would be a further lowering of values, 
since neither Ireland nor Denmark could afford to do 
without our markets, however low prices might be. 

As to agriculture generally, surely it is time to 
tell people the truth, which is, first, that no country 
on the face of the earth can produce food at a loss 
indefinitely, and second, that when once Parliament 
began to interfere with the wages paid to grown men 
we ceased to enjoy Free Trade. 

Free Trade is the unrestricted production and 
exchange of commodities of every kind. This means 
that men should be free to make things, to sell things 
and to buy things without let or hindrance from any 
quarter whatsoever. 

Freedom of production is more important than 
freedom of exchange since production must precede 
exchange, and while it is possible, in many cases, to 
live on things produced by ourselves—that is on home 
production—it is obviously impossible to live solely 
by exchange because without production we do not 
possess the means for purchase or exchange. 

I am, etc., 


C. F. 
The Grange, 


Scarcroft, Nr. Leeds 


MR. SNOWDEN’S ECONOMY 


SIR,—Speaking recently at the Grocer’s Hall, Mr. 
Snowden said ‘‘ he quite saw the need of economy 
but,’’ he asked, ‘‘ where could he begin?’’ Among 
the many cases where he could begin, may I state just 
one, viz.: at the Admiralty, as incidentally the 
Americans have not yet cajoled Mr. MacDonald out of 
all our ships. The personnel of the Royal Navy before 
the war was about 108.000 men, now it is about half 
that number. But the number of bureaucrats to look 


after reduced personnel is double to what it was to look 
after the 108,000, so that at this rate the present 


sibylline books. . . 


number of bureaucrats would be sufficient to look after 
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216,000. Would there be any harm if he began 
by doing away with this gross abuse of the taxpayers’ 
pockets? One can illustrate this, perhaps, better by 
an incident. ; 

I met by chance, a very clever and witty friend, 
whom I will call Jones. One could always get a good 
story out of him, and so I asked him to lunch, but 
he said that it was quite impossible as he had a 
friend, called Smith, with him. I suggested that he 
should come, too, so he brought him. After luncheon 
I asked Smith whether he would have some coffee. 
Now, I did not see anything funny in that, but Jones 
was so tickled at this innocent question that he went 
into fits of laughter. ‘‘I am very sorry,’’ he said, when 
at last he was able to speak, ‘‘ it’s really all my fault, 
I ought to have told you that he’s in a Government 
office in Whitehall, and from habit they never take 
coffee after luncheon as it would prevent their going 
to sleep in the afternoon.’’ Talleyrand once said, ‘‘ He 
could never see that ballet girls were a bit better than 
ordinary women.’’ And in the same way, one would 
not like to say that the number of non-producing 
bureaucrats at any one particular Government office 
are a bit better than in any other department; still, 
as Mr. Snowden says he is so anxious to save the 
taxpayers’ money (and so he ought to be while the 
blight of his Budget hangs over the land) he has now 
got the opportunity in these various Government 
departments of proving his words. Still one must 
admit that, if the money is only to be spent on 
squaring ‘‘ Bookies ’’ or by buying more dole votes 
at £5 4s. od. a head, the ordinary industrious middle- 
class taxpayer will not get any great amount of relief. 
Though Mr. Snowden might not mind that, for if a 
man has got brains and does not mind risking his 
capital, and is the means of giving employment (this 
is called ‘‘ sweating the toilers’’) then, of course, 
he ought to be made to suffer for it; because such 
a thing as that is against all Socialist ideals; ideals, 
too, as all the world can see that have brought so 
much prosperity and happiness to Russia, or any- 
where else, where they have been tried. 

I am, etc., 
ANDREW W. ARNOLD 
Folkestone 


‘* FIDDLESTICKS AND PHYSIOGNOMY 


SIR,—A reading of Mr. Percy Allen’s interesting 
and ingenious book revives old memories of Andrew 
Lang and the ‘‘ Tertium Quid.’?” Now if Emerson 
and others ‘‘ could not marry the few known facts 
of Shakespeare’s life to his verse,’’ the portraits 
we have of him, one in particular, certainly ‘‘ look ”’ 
the part. There is not much of the ‘“ Stratford 
Clown about them. 

Apropos of physiognomical evidence, the large, 
fleshy, pendulous ear-lobe of the claimant, in marked 
contrast to the delicate ear-lobe in Tichborne’s 
portrait, adherent to the cheek, stared judge and 
jury in the face for two years unheeded. Similarly, 
Wagner’s beautiful nose, seen in profile, is distinctly 
Semitic and effectively settles a still live literary 
controversy. 

I am, etc., 
MEDICcuUS 


MR. HECHT’S ECONOMICS 


SIR,—Though Mr. Hecht again falls foul of me I 
am impenitent. 

(1) Mr. Hecht seems to have now abandoned his 
contention that the London traffic trust would have 
provided more seats for the sake of its profits. He 
says, instead, that the ‘‘ monopoly was controlled,” 
and we are therefore to believe that a check would 
have been put to sardine packing methods. But I 
recall various occasions in recent years when both 


Conservative and Labour Governments have had to 
toe Lord Ashfield’s line. I am not satisfied that the 
control of which Mr. Hecht writes is, or could be 
made, effective. In any case, competition did secure 
that benefit of better seating, and theories of what 
might have been are very easily spun. 

(2) I do find a difficulty in making a distinction 
between rivalry and competition. Mills’s ‘ friendly 
rivalry in the pursuit of a common good for all ” 
stands, of course, in a class by itself, but there js 
no need to bring it into the discussion. I was talki 
about the spirit of rivalry which prompts people to 
seek bigger salaries and wages for their own personal 
satisfaction. 

(3) Intelligent women tell me that in a single 
district prices differ between the shop in the back. 
street and the shop with the plate glass windows round 
the corner. They also tell me that competition from 
street stalls keeps prices low throughout a neighbour. 
hood. But as they rejoice in this cheapness, Mr, 
Hecht will deny them intelligence. 

(4) Mr. Hecht now informs me I may eat “ such 
staple food as will grow at home.’’ This is not the 
same as laying down a natural law about eating home- 
grown food, and using it as a quite superfluous 
argument for protection. According to the new dis- 
pensation, I may consume potatoes whether they 
come from Lincolnshire or Holland, and still please 
Nature. 

(5) When child labour was permitted, there was 
a high birth-rate because the children so soon brought 
money home to their parents. Family allowances 
would, I say, have the same result on the birth-rate, 
though in other ways they would, of course, be more 
desirable. Similarly, I suggest, the cheap educational 
facilities provided for sons of the clergy had something 
to do with the large clerical families of the last 
century. 

(6) Mr. Hecht’s use of the word ‘ mobility ”’ is 
arbitrary. He appears to use it of things which move 
of themselves, or, if I may coin a word, have ‘‘ auto- 
mobility.’”” For my part I use the word of things 
which are movable, whether effort is or is not required 
for their movement. ‘‘ Ability to move or to be 
moved,’’ says the ‘ New Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
Volume VI. Will Mr. Hecht bow to my partner in 
perversity ? 

I am, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 


MR. BALDWIN AND LORD BEAVERBROOK 


SIR,—AIl sound Conservatives who have read 
the excellent letters in your last issue, under the 
above heading, will heartily agree with the views 
therein expressed. 

The Conservative Party, it may truly be said, has 
never had real leadership since the late Lord Salis- 
bury ceased to control its fortunes. What is the 
position to-day? Lord Beaverbrook has done yeo- 
man service in calling attention to the only remedy 
which can extricate this country from the abyss of 
ruin into which it is fast falling. Had the leaders of 
the Conservative Party persisted in advocating the 
policy of Colonial Preference, so vigorously launched 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain some twenty-five years 
ago, we should not to-day find ourselves in the sorry 
plight which confronts us. But owing to faint- 
heartedness then, as now, the question of a tax on 
foreign foodstuffs, on which the success of s0 
Imperialistic and national policy entirely depends, 
was dropped, and, until Lord Beaverbrook unearthed 
it, never again seriously tackled. 

But even to-day the possibilities of attaining the 
goal which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain visualized 1s 
hampered by the spectre of a Referendum, though 
it is satisfactory to know that Lord Beaverbrook 


himself has now discarded, as far as he is concerned, 
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the use of so revolutionary a change in our Con- 
stitution. Sir Abe Bailey, at Johannesburg last 
month, well described the Referendum as ‘‘ a wrong 
dure, it is not the strongest type of leadership, 
it is un-English, it is not statesmanship, it is gambling.’’ 
What is needed is a bold and fearless leader, who 
will have the courage to go the whole hog and ask 
the country for a mandate to put into force so long 
delayed and essential a change in our worn-out and 
out-of-date fiscal system. 
I am, etc., 
ERNEST JAMES 
Arthog, Hawthorn Road, 
Wallington, Surrey 


SIR,—As one who consistently supported the late 
Government in the House of Commons, and was 
defeated at the General Election, may I be allowed to 
make a few comments on the letter written by Mr. A. 
H. T. Clarke in your issue of May 24? 

In the first place, may I say that I entirely agree 
with the latter part of Mr. Clarke’s letter as regards 
Protection generally and Lord Beaverbrook in 
particular ? I think that Lord Beaverbrook has done 
the Country and the Empire a very great service in 
forcing the Protection policy to the front, and I firmly 
believe that it is the only thing which can save the 
country from even worse industrial and agricultural 
conditions than those from which we are now suffering. 

With regard to the first part of Mr. Clarke’s letter, 
however, I must strongly protest at the inaccurate 
statements and conclusions with which it is full. 

To begin with, Mr. Clarke twice asserts that Mr. 
Baldwin threw away a majority of 400. This is not 
the case, as at no time did he have a majority of more 
than 206, a substantial difference. 

Mr. Clarke then goes on to mention six charges 
against Mr. Baldwin : 

1. The Flapper Vote: This Franchise Act was the 
logical conclusion of the Franchise Act of 1918, which 
first gave the vote to women. Once the principle was 
established that women should have the vote at all, 
it was and is only logical that they should have it on 
the same terms as men. 

2. What shred of evidence has Mr. Clarke that Mr. 
Baldwin had tried to get rid of Lord Lloyd ever since 
1927? On the contrary, Lord Lloyd was energetically 
supported by the late Government, and was removed 
by the Socialist Government in most indecent haste 
because he quite rightly did not approve of their 
prospective policy in Egypt. 

3. The Widows, Orphans and Old Age Pensions 

. Bill was in the forefront of the Conservative Election 
programme in 1924, and Mr. Clarke must have known 
this when he voted at that election. Since when is it 
a crime to redeem an election promise ? 

4. Mr. Baldwin made no attempt whatever to 
“foist ’? the Prayer Book on the Country. The 
Prayer Book had passed the Church Assembly by large 
majorities, and when it came before the House of 
Commons it was left to a free vote and no Government 
pressure of any sort was put on the Members to vote. 
It was a strictly non-party matter, and all parties 
were divided on the question. Mr. Baldwin in his private 
capacity did indeed speak in favour of the Prayer Book, 
and, as a non-Church of England member, I was 
favourably impressed by the moderation of his language 
compared with the wildness, amounting almost to 
hysteria, of some of the speakers. 

5- Where and when did Mr. Baldwin wish to lose 
all our British credits at the Hague? He had, by the 


time of the Hague Conference, ceased to be Prime | 


Minister, and my recollection is that Mr. Snowden was 
supported very loyally by the Opposition, an unheard- 
of thing in the late Parliament. 

6. His letter to the present Prime Minister on 
Dominion status in India was also written after he had 


ceased to be Prime Minister, so that I cannot see how 
these last two changes could have had any effect on 
the Election which had taken place months before. . 

I fear that Mr. Clarke’s object in writing his letter 
was not so much his admiration of Lord Beaverbrook 
as his desire to take part in that popular pastime, 
beloved by many people, of giving a defeated General 
just one more whack with his stick. 

I am, etc. 
ArtHUR Hope 
10 Cleveland Gardens, W.2 


SIR,-—To listen to the Empire Free Traders, you 
would imagine that the British Empire consisted 
exclusively of Canada, where Lord Beaverbrook comes 
from, and that Britain’s only import from Australia 
was Test Match cricketers. 

Australia not only buys one-tenth of the Mother- 
land’s exports to the whole globe, but this would be a 
strange country were it suddenly to find itself deprived 
of Australia’s butter and wheat; her fruit, dried, 
canned and fresh. In apples alone it is reckoned that 
the crop now arriving here will reach the colossal 
total of 3,500,000 bushel cases for the season. 

I shall not say a word about Woodfull’s men; yet 
it is of interest to note that Canada cannot play cricket. 
Why? 

I am, etc., 
Aussiz ” (from Melbourne) 


SIR,—In your last issue you kindly print a letter 
from me congratulating Lord Beaverbrook on so far 
having made no mistakes, even in the matter of the 
Referendum. In the short interval since my letter 
was written things have changed in favour of Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia coming to terms with the 
Mother Country on a preferential basis. Lord Beaver- 
brook has, therefore, with an eye to business, unclogged 
with the exigencies of party jobbery, wisely (in my 
opinion) dropped the Referendum. Mr. Baldwin’s 
cool denial that Canada would ever consent to 
preferential treatment and his refusing all Ministerial 
support at West Fulham makes a very curious com- 
mentary on the much paraded ‘“‘ honesty ”’ of his party. 
Is that sort of thing going to win in England? 

I am, etc., 


A. H. T. CLarke 
The Rectory, Devizes 


PROHIBITION 

SIR,—With reference to Mr. S. A. P. Cooper’s 
letter in your issue of the roth instant, all his 
reasons why prohibition was introduced into the 
U.S. and its success or failure there, interests the 
people of this country very little. For one thing, 
we have no drink evil. Statistics prove that. For 
another, the habits and characters of the two Anglo- 
Saxon races are really so very different that even if 
prohibition was a success in the States, which most 
responsibles and unbiased Americans deny, it certainly 
would be a failure here. This eagerness of teetotal 
advocates to cry ‘‘ wolf ’’ in relation to what they 
term the ‘“‘ drink evil’’ is not only an indication 
of that condition of ‘“‘ inferiority complex ’’ which 
is pervading these islands with regard to American 
institutions, experiments and habits, but is a 
deliberate attempt by the few bigoted abstainers here 
to take away from the many consumers their liberty 
of choice. 

Camouflage and disguise the position how they 
please, these self-styled social reformers cannot get 
over the fact that they are the very small minority 
only—and Great Britain is getting rather fed up 
with imports. 

I am, etc., 


R. G. Fire 
Durban House, 


Seafield Road, Hove 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Stranger: An Adventure Among the English. 
By Godfrey Elton. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


ANY novels of to-day are more or less satirical 

in intention. We may suggest that satire, to be 
effective, should show a fixity of purpose which never 
leaves any doubt as to the writer’s point of view. 
Judged by this standard, Mr. Elton’s novel is not 
altogether successful in its aim. The central idea 
is excellent. Rodney Gayne, the son of an English 
diplomat, has been brought up abroad and does not 
come to England till he is sixteen. He is immediately 
bewildered by those social and ethical mysteries of 

lish life about which learned Germans have written 
thick books full of philosophical jargon. He asks 
artless questions. What, for instance, is a public 
school? And he is told by his Uncle George that : 


... + public schools had a fine tone, which to Rodney 
suggested music; that they fostered esprit de corps, 
which suggested the French army; that to have been 
at one of the right ones gave you a passport anywhere, 
which suggested a consulate; and finally, that many 
admirable games were played there, which suggested a 
kindergarten. 


Nor did his later experiences throw much light on 
the matter when: 


.... he had to accustom himself somehow to the idea 
of half-starved country parsons denying themselves 
tobacco in order to pay two hundred pounds a year to 
keep their sons away from home for nine months out of 
the twelve at schools at which they did not even expect 
to have them efficiently taught. . . The public school spirit 
made up for all that, it seemed, and had indeed won the 
battle of Waterloo. And this, although there were 
scarcely any public schools at the time of the battle of 
Waterloo, and those which did exist were extremely 
decayed and held in general contempt. . . It was all 
extremely interesting and perplexing. 


And again, with regard to the classics : 


Was it possible that a person could possess a gift for 
these same classics, which were so lately, it seemed, if 
not still, the glory and foundation of the whole system, 
without possessing any other mental powers worth speak- 


ing of—as it might be a specialized turn for solving 
acrostics ? 


Mr. Elton makes no attempt to answer these and 
similar questions, and, except by the vaguest of 
implications, his attitude towards them remains 
obscure. Moreover, before very long he allows his 
story to develop along conventional lines which have 
little or no bearing upon the special case of his hero. 
The romantic entanglements and disentanglements, the 
escape from Turkish captivity during the war and so 
on and so forth are well enough, but they are irrele- 
vant and disappointing, when we consider what a satirist 
with a fixity of purpose might have made of the book. 
It is true that the theme of Rodney’s un-Englishness, 
after disappearing for several chapters, re-emerges on 
the last page just in time to provide an epigrammatic 
ending, thus : 


Lydia laid her hand in his. 

“My poor darling,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why, you’ve always 
been far, far more English than any of us. You're 
English through and through. You’re the most English 
person I’ve ever met.” 


From this we must assume that Rodney’s artless 
questions are to be regarded as mere Aunt Sallys. 
It almost seems that Mr. Elton set out to be scathing, 
but subsequently thought better of it. If so, his book 
is the worse for his change of plan. 


REVIEWS 
LEIGH HUNT 


Leigh Hunt: A Biography. By Edmund Blunden. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 21s. 


ITHERTO there has been no full-length life 
of Leigh Hunt, who, in spite of his autobiography 
and the inevitable examples of his poetry which occur 
in the anthologies, flits for most people among the 
entries in a hundred indices to Lives of his contem- 
poraries of greater renown. With his prose there 
has been the same wayward existence. This or that 
essay of his, this or that precocious piece of dramatic 
criticism, is sure to occur in any suitable selection, 
but somehow or other there has been no collected 
edition of his prose, and the man lives in anecdotes, 
such as Carlyle, his wife, or Patmore recorded, while 
the author survives in quotation or as the hero of 
a technical libel for which the Regent imprisoned him. 
Mr. Blunden, who has already put the spirits of 
Vaughan, of Collins, in his debt, and two years ago 
retrieved neglected gold from Hunt’s most famous 
paper, the Examiner, has now generously rescued 
Hunt from the twilight of allusion. This is a long 
book, for the materials are as rich as they were 
scattered, and in its pages Hunt comes to life again, 
the centre of a wonderful record of friendship, the 
critic with an unfailing eye for the men of genius 
of his day—for the exceptions are very few—the most 
industrious of graceful essayists, the victim of a very 
capricious fortune, the silent sufferer of much domestic 
trouble, with failings on the whole amiable enough. 
Hunt played a part in so many poets’ lives that it 
is impossible to isolate him, and Mr. Blunden has taken 
advantage of this to depict a literary epoch. From 
the first page to the end we move in a busy circle, 
and without any forcing of the interest Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, Hazlitt, Lamb, Dickens, Carlyle, Browning, 
to name but a few, pass before us. The book is like 
a tapestry, woven of a dozen colours, with a uniformity 
of tone that makes delightful reading. If there is a 
defect in this biography, it is that the subject, though 
not lost in the crowd, seems a member of it, and 
that the various crises in his life scarcely stand out 
in the steady flow of circumambient narrative. Even 
the shadows cast by a wife who tippled and by one 
son who sponged upon his father’s friends are only 
grey, and our memory of Hunt’s chronic struggles 
with money matters is merged in the varioys rescues 
that Mary Shelley, Queen Victoria and, finally, a Civil 
List pension procured for him. 

Mr. Blunden has achieved several noteworthy pur- 
poses. His book, at this late hour, has done for 
Leigh Hunt that which Hunt himself did for many 
contemporaries. One leaves it with an increased 
respect for Leigh Hunt the writer, and with some of 
the feeling that Hunt himself excited in his many 
friends. It is as if they had returned to acknowledge 
again their many debts to him, and there is no doubt 
that Leigh Hunt’s reputation will take a fresh life 
and be based upon a more secure foundation through 
Mr. Blunden’s biography. The evidence is too solid 
to be dismissed, and though, from the nature of the 
case, not much of it can be new, it is now marshalled, 
made vivid, and in no need of exaggeration. 

The quality of the critic, who was born.in 1784, 
displayed itself very early, though the youth over- 
looked ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ and the earlier Romantics. 
When Hunt left Christ’s Hospital and became a 
dramatic critic at the age of twenty-one, in three years 
he was recognized, even by actors, as the ‘‘ greatest of 
that day.’’ This was not the false dawn of a reputa- 
tion. Mr. Arthur Symons has remarked that the final 
test of a critic is his reception of contemporary work, 
and when we think what Leigh Hunt immediately found 
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to praise in Shelley, Keats, and later in Rossetti, to 
mention but notorious examples, our respect is won. 
Moreover, Hunt had not only a fine taste in criticism, 
he was a working journalist with the courage of his 
opinions, and he lost no chance of repeating them and 
never quailed, whatever the verdict of more influential 
newspapermen might be. The long series of periodi- 
cals that he edited, from the Examiner to the Leigh 
Hunt’s Journal of 1850, never failed to quicken the 
taste of his readers for good work, and became a kind 
of standard welcome for new writers of promise, while 
his journalistic aptitude for finding new ways of pre- 
senting old authors is almost amusingly conspicuous. 
The good prose of that day, and not least of Leigh 
Hunt himself, is liquid and graceful, and he had the 
art of writing prospectuses or journalistic farewells 
at his fingers’ ends. 

When we come to his relations with his friends we 
are not disappointed. Nobody but Shelley could remain 
friends with Byron, and Leigh Hunt patched up far 
more quarrels than he made. It is true that there 
was a serious difference with his admirable brother, who 
was his journalistic partner also, but it seems that even 
here Leigh was technically in the right. He neither 
broke with his wife nor with the failure among his 
sons, and Vincent, who worked with his father, has 
left a tender tribute to his affection. In the disorder, 
sometimes bordering on squalor, of his queer and 
crowded household, he maintained unfailing industry, 
and the quality of his writings is astonishing when 
we consider their quantity and the circumstances in 
which he sometimes worked. Books were his world; 
he could never understand money, or apparently count 
change, though he was not extravagant but frugal, and 
apparently has had to bear some of the blame for his 
wife’s borrowings. 

One would like to let Mr. Blunden speak for him- 
self, but quotation is not easy from a volume in 
which the author suffuses rather than dominates his 
page : 

What is most conspicuous in all his decades is his 
idealizing faculty, applied alike to social and intellectual 
situations. From it he derived intense pleasure, and to 
it he might have learned to attribute much misery. He 
decorated his prison and forgot the painter’s bill and the 
long strain of catching up again. He chose friends and 
intrmates under the impression that they embodied a 
special capacity or virtue, which in fact was not their 
distinction or direction. . . . He talked of himself and his 
own with his pen, spontaneously as a singing-bird hails 
a bright day, and was amazed, though never lastingly 
instructed, to be ridiculed and struck at by those who 
had reasons to silence him, either as unnecessary or 
monotonous. 

This book, a rich record more than an apprecia- 
tion, is the most substantial piece of criticism that Mr. 
Blunden has yet produced. It contains several useful 
appendices, bibliographical and other, the most 
generally interesting of which is ‘A View of Leigh 
Hunt’s Intimate Circle’ from ‘‘ an unpublished 
work ’’ by Thornton Hunt, the essayist’s son. No 
one interested either in Leigh Hunt or in the literary 
epoch of the Regency can read this book without 
enjoyment and without the gratitude excited by a work 
which could only have been written after many years 
of study. Mr. Blunden has added to his laurels, and 
his prose is a pleasure to read. 

OsBert BuRDETT 


CAROLINE THE VIRTUOUS 


Queen Caroline. 
21S. 
HIS is not a judge’s summing-up in the case of 
Rex versus Regina, but the amplified and not 
impartial case for the defendant. Sir Edward has 
suffered from what has befallen all who have made 
research under the dustheaps of the Regency. He has 


By Sir Edward Parry. Benn. 
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found himself stifled and buried by the immensity of 
printed and unprinted sources. He has struggled 
particularly with the mass of evidence and innuendo 
which was produced against the Queen, and with the 
very unsatisfactory pair of volumes of Memoirs 
attributed to Lady Charlotte Bury and Lady Anne 
Hamilton. He finds the one is no witness for truth in 
Caroline’s affairs and that the other compares pic. 
torially with a Gillray rather than a Lawrence. Vet 
both ladies were close to the Queen and, had 
been capable historians, might have written the last 
word on the Queen, though a few crystallizing post- 
scripts would have been needed from that amazi 
lady. The truth is that the Regency period has yielded 
no Tacitus to boil down the huge broth-pot of truth 
into an essence of epigram. Tacitus had to deal with 
just as much gossip and scandal and wickedness and 
meanness in high quarters, and he presented posterity 
with their condensation in the form of a classic. Sir 
Edward has covered the good old ground and become 
even prolix in his efforts to be triumphantly fair to 
Caroline. He has published some new papers from 
the Castlereagh Correspondence and the Vizard Papers, 
Castlereagh’s viperine exertions to sting the travelling 
Queen in the grass are interesting (Gray Farm, by 
the way, should be Cray Farm at the head of his 
letter). To prove the Queen’s adultery he demanded 
‘* ocular demonstration—English witnesses to be pre- 
ferred.”’ It was the plethora of Italian witnesses 
which brought such discredit on the King’s case. As 
Brougham remarked, ‘‘ the Helvetic League was repre- 
sented by a single chambermaid.’’ Whether Italians 
speak truth or not, they can never carry a British 
jury, much less the House of Lords. After the great 
events of the Napoleonic era, it is humiliating to find 
British Ministers and Ambassadors corresponding 
about ‘‘ the gardener’s boy and cook at the Villa 
D’Este,”’ or squaring Bossi the painter as a spy by 
buying a few of his pictures. It is new that the 
Princess had her lover Bergami made a Knight of 
Malta. He was already high in the Order which she 
had founded to a mythical Saint Caroline. The endless 
espionage of domestic detail would not yield ‘‘ further 
than the indecent liberties,’’ which, though enough 
to deprive her of her place at the Coronation, were 
not found sufficient to divorce her from the King. 

At the same time, because the Queen had the sym- 
pathy of the mob, who loathed the King, and the 
enthusiasm of the Navy and the brilliant support of 
great and ambitious lawyers, it is no reason for sup- 
posing that she was as the unsunned snow. She was 
tactless and frowsy. She was dowdy and impertinent. 
She distinctly lacked charm and manners. But that 
was never her fault. She could not help her tempera- 
ment or her tastes. A Princess and a Queen has to 
pay certain penalties for her grandeur, and, if she 
has the misfortune to displease even a displeasing 
husband, she is bound to retire among her ladies of 
honour and cherish a greater than personal dignity. 
History is full of such admirable instances of ladies 
who have suffered a crown of thorns to perfect them 
for heavenly coronation, but not so Caroline of 
England. She was determined to have her fun as a 
commoner and to be as impossible and malicious as 
possible. She kept an ostensible lover with his whole 
family and a crew of cormorants, with whom she 
gambolled about Europe. She may have been as 
innocent as her partisans insist, and her husband 
as selfish a tyrant as Henry VIII, but nobody would 
have blamed the Tudor if he had cut off such a 
partner’s head. The Hanoverian was constrained to 
bring an unsuccessful Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against her in the Lords. It is difficult to follow Sir 
Edward’s enthusiasm in believing that ‘‘ to-day 
Caroline would have been an ideal royalty.’’ She had 
many fine points, it is true, and Sir Edward brings 
them out clearly. She was frank and courageous. 
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had a good mixture of what passes for gaiety and 
> jn Teutonic countries. Occasionally, she ve 
out a keen bon mot, as when she confessed that 
she never committed adultery but once and that was 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert’s husband! Incidentally, it was 
the King’s secret marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert 
which was always up the sleeve of Brougham, and, 
though never used, was the deciding influence against 
which the King’s Ministers dared not continue their 
ution. Caroline was easy to criticize, but impos- 
sible to overwhelm. Sir Edward summarizes the type 
of evidence which was hurled against her. ‘‘ Couriers 
that pried into carriages where the travellers were 
asleep, sailors who supposed that travellers were prone 
to gratify their animal appetites in rough weather on 
the public deck,” etc. But it was not a public deck 
but a private yacht on which these scenes were 
recorded and it was the sailors’ evidence which harmed 
the Queen’s case the most. Though they were her 
own witnesses, they blunderingly proved with time and 
what, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, 
would be accepted as evidence for divorce. But Queen 
Caroline was the hundredth case. In her way she 
was as wonderful as Napoleon and her energy and 
courage and vulgarity were on the same epical scale. 
But Wellington, who had to deal with both, made 
a remark to the effect that no one had the right to 
take up her case without having sampled her as a 
wife. At least, the grim old man turned on the hooting 
mob and wished them all wives like the King’s! 
SHANE LESLIE 


A PROFESSOR IN A MUDDLE 


The Dangers of Obedience and Other Essays. 
By Harold J. Laski. Harper. tos. 6d. 


ONTRIBUTORS to the periodical Press are 

seldom wise to reprint their essays in book form. 
This book is a collection of scattered essays in 
American reviews, and as a whole is far from the 
standard that should be attained by a Professor of 
the University of London. The essay on the American 
political system is good, but it will not appear 
strikingly original to those who know their Bryce. 
Nor will all readers, especially those who have read 
Mr. J. M. Beck’s book, agree with Mr. Laski that 
“America is applying eighteenth-century ideas and 
institutions to the problems of a twentieth-century 
civilization.’’ The author is more convincing in his 
denunciation of the mania for compiling expensive 
and indiscriminating bibliographies through ‘‘ co- 
operative research ’’ that seems to obsess so many 
American universities. 

Of Machiavelli and Rousseau Mr. Laski writes in 
a strain of rather provocative originality. Rousseau 
“ made the sanctity of marriage, the beauty of family 
life... seem important as they had not seemed 
for more than a generation.”’ No doubt this point 
of view can be justified by extracts from Rousseau’s 
writings, but it is doubtful whether the general trend 
of his thought, or more still, his influence, is to this 
effect. 

When, however, Mr. Laski writes on matters of 
present politics—and most of his essays have a 
political moral for to-day— it is impossible to commend 
him. The same muddle-headedness, shallowness 
and lack of coherent thinking that is so conspicuous 
in his ‘ Liberty in the Modern State,’ just published, 
mars the whole work. Of Rousseau Mr. Laski writes 
that ‘‘ there was a Rousseau whose political influence 
was in the direction of an extreme individualism, as 
there was a Rousseau whose work produced a col- 
lectivism of a certainty not less extreme.’’ The same 
could be said of Jeremy Bentham, but also of Mr. 
Laski. In the essay which gives the title to the book 
there is a vigorous justification of disobedience to the 


State, and a denunciation of the modern senti- 
mentalists who rush to the State to obtain laws for 
coercing us all to accept their particular brand of 
conduct or morality. Every page so breathes this 
healthy spirit of individualism that quotation is in- 
vidious, But in other essays Mr. Laski reveals himself 
not only as a supporter of modern Socialism, but as 
an advocate of compulsory economic equality. Every 
change that he desires could only be brought about 
by the conscription of wealth, the forcible deprivation 
of liberty and the conversion into an unequivocal 
maxim of faith of the idea of obedience to the State. 

A war of incompatible ideas seems to be waging 
in Mr. Laski’s mind, and he ought to write no more 
books until either the Individualist or the Socialist 
in him has won a lasting victory. It is pathetic 
to read in the same book an exposure of the fun- 
damental fallacies of Democracy—e.g., ‘‘ the view 
that the legislative assembly represents the popular 
will is, at the best, dubious ’’—and also proposals 
for intruding the same democratic fallacies into 
spheres where they are as yet unknown. Mr. Laski 
wants to reconstruct our education, our industry, etc., 
on Communist lines, and he innocently wishes for 
local Soviets, in which in the one case parents, 
teachers, superintendents of education, etc., or in 
the other ‘‘ the direct users of the product ” are 
represented, to perform the duties of control and 
supervision, He believes that thus a new democracy 
of function can assist our present democracy, which 
is founded on local geography. But what right has 
Mr. Laski to assume that, for instance, the parents 
of Middlesex or the coal-consumers of London (even 
assuming that there is any real common bond between 
all parents and all coal-consumers) will take more 
interest in their school Soviet or their coal Soviet 
than they do in their parliamentary or local govern- 
ment elections? Why should democratic representa- 
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tion in a functional Soviet be successful, when it 
fails so largely in a purely geographical constituency? 

When Mr. Laski writes of education he derides the 
‘* administrative mind which seeks to pin each student 
down on a card index,’’ but he would convert all 
industry and social] life into one vast field for the 
meddling of administrative minds. In _ universities 
-Mr. Laski denounces the ‘ multiplicity of com- 
mittees,’’ but he wants to see school, coal, and 
presumably clothing, steel, foodstuffs, housing, 
medical, etc., etc., Soviets dotted all over the country, 
each endowed with compulsory powers. The expense 
of educational machinery is criticized—‘‘ most of it 
could quite easily be unpaid work.’”’ Yet what of 
the cost of all Mr. Laski’s interfering hordes of 
committees and officials which are to bring about the 
Communist government that he desires? 

It would be easier to condone these patent incon- 
sistencies if Mr. Laski would only tell us how his 
blessed state of economic equality is to be brought 
about. There is not a word as to this in the book. 
But there is plenty of windy generalization about the 
evils of economic inequality, and at times the book 
reads like a shorthand report of a Tower Hill exponent 
of class hatred. Really, Mr. Laski ought to stop 
writing books and stop teaching until his mind is 
clear, both about his goal and as to his ways and 
means for getting there. 

Cyrit MartTIN 


MANNERS MAKETH RULERS 


Must England Lose India? By Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Osburn. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


HE author has had a varied career, but it was 

as a doctor in India that he apparently gained 
‘most of the experience that has prompted this 
unpleasant book. That his great-grandfather, after 
distinguishing himself at the Battle of Camperdown, 
resigned his commission in the navy as a protest 
against ‘‘ his brother officers goading the Lower Deck 
into sullen revolt and then ordering them to be flogged 
for being mutinous,”’ may also account for the author’s 
‘bitterness against all in authority. 

The present flow of books about India is all to the 
good, but moderation and good temper are strongly 
to be desired in the writers. This book, while much of 
it deserves close study, is an example of the absence 
‘of both these virtues. Some of the stories told make 
one’s blood boil. The desecration of a Hindu temple 
and the fate of the officer who found the complaints 
proved; the assault upon the old Brahmin outside a 
temple who refused to carry an English officer’s dead 
antelopes and the punishment of the Indians who 
showed their resentment at such conduct; these and 
many other stories make exceedingly unpleasant 
reading. And as several of the stories put the author 
himself in a most unfavourable light, it is difficult to 
‘believe that they have been concocted in order to 
besmirch the reputations of the English in India. But, 
none the less, one reads this book with a feeling that 
throughout its pages there is exaggeration that is 
unpardonable. When the author says that he himself 
** does not remember ever treating any ‘ native’ half 
as well as he treats his dog,”’ that it is natural that 
** the average Englishman. . . should give vent to his 

. inclination . . . to kick an Indian whenever he 
sees one,” and so on, can one regard him as competent 
to tell what he has seen or to philosophize about 
existing conditions? Can we believe his statements 
that the Government of India hires ‘‘ agents provoca- 
teurs’’ to prevent the co-operation of Hindus and 
Mohammedans or that the British judges in India are 
‘* biased ’’? 

The truth is that Col. Osburn has a bee in his 
bonnet and that bee is the English public schools. 
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In these pages one reads ad nauseam of his criticisms 
of the way in which our national character is w 
and brutalized in our public schools. And yet, here 
again, can one trust the author’s memory? His 
accounts of public school life will be strange readj 
to most of us who have had a public school training ; 
In the refinements of the ‘‘ hardening ” process and 
of the upper classes are subjected at school, there js 
evident the germ of the behaviour towards the Indian. 


This thought runs through the whole book, and as 
a result of the alleged undesirable qualities of oyr 
ex-public school boys ‘‘ there can be no possible doubt 
that the personal hostility of the average Indian to-day 
to the Englishman and the English Government js 
simply a defensive reaction against the overbeari 
arrogance and open contempt which nearly all English. 
men working in India display towards Indians of all 
classes.’’ 

The present writer spent two years with the Indian 
Army and was over a year in India, mixing freely 
with English, both military and civilian, and Indians, 
and this at a time when India was flooded with 
‘* temporary officers,’? some of whom deserved the 
sneer ‘‘ temporary gentlemen.”’ He certainly did not 
find it usual, even when no Indians were present, to 
hear Indians referred to as ‘‘ niggers,’’ with or without 
a preceding adjective. He has never seen an Indian 
struck by a white man. But then the present writer 
never saw the terrorizing of little boys at the public 
school where he was educated; neither did he even 
hear of any serious sex abnormalities while there. 
Throughout his life Col. Osburn appears to have been 
unfortunate in his experiences. So now he is unable 
to convince even those who, like the present writer, 
feel the need for a greater spirit of comradeship 
between English and Indian that he is a trustworthy 
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ide to conditions in India. He is seriously unfair 
to Miss Mayo’s * Mother India,’ to missionaries, to the 
officers of the Indian Police; in fact, his book will only 
convince those whose hatred for their own people 
drives them to believe any tale against British rule 
in India. It is a pity, because a sober, patient appeal 
for a better understanding between Indian and English- 
man would have done good. 

On one point it is possible to agree fully with the 
author. India’s sufferings are largely due to the 
increase in her population. ‘‘ Birth-control is at 

sent almost unknown and the birth-rate in India is 
already much too high.’ Col. Osburn adds: ‘* The 
encouragement of birth-control must be officially 
recognized.’’ That is a counsel of perfection, seeing 
that we fail to do this in England. But the author is 
right in emphasizing the importance of population 
questions in India. 


THE FUTURE OF ANGLICANISM 


My Hopes and Fears for the Church. Edited by 
the Very Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Dean of 
Canterbury. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


HIS book, edited by the highly regarded Dean of 

Canterbury, is a collection of essays by members 
of all sorts of parties in the Church, written in view 
of the forthcoming Lambeth Conference. It states the 
problem of the Church of England, and, probably, of 
the larger Christian world. Mr. Joad has lately pre- 
dicted the end of Church Christianity within a few 
decades. But it is only fair to him to remember that 
he does not do that in any spirit of hostility to 
religion, and those who have no animus against the 
Church and hope to see her pull through her troubles, 
might read this book with his warning in mind. It 
never does any harm to know the worst, and it would 
seem from this book that though convincing evidence 
can be found within the Church of the truth of the 
pessimists’ outlook, yet the situation is not without 
hope. There are clergy who seem both to realize the 
situation and to be prepared to face it. 

Many laymen, doubtless, will have been sadly 
perplexed to learn that there are plenty of candidates 
for the Ministry, but hardly any who are able to 
“pay for their training.” The Rev. F. R. Barry 
and the Rev. J. C. Hardwick have something to say 
on this point which should reassure those who may 
feel that a distressing implication of this fact has 
escaped the notice of the present generation of clergy. 
It is not from any ‘‘ class-feeling ’’ that there is mis- 
giving because those sections of society which can 
provide men for all other professions without diffi- 
culty have, apparently, lost interest in the Ministry. 

Naturally a large part of the book is occupied by 
the question of Reunion. Are the bishops faced by 
an impossible task? It is quite clear that Dr. Sheppard 
would regard Inter-Communion between Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen as a spiritual help and enrich- 
ment. Mr. Kenneth Ingram puts in a plea for Latin 
devotions on similar, apparently pragmatic, grounds. 
But would Mr. Ingram and his friends be willing to 
grant Dr. Sheppard his boon? It is interesting to 
learn from such a scholarly Anglo-Catholic as Dr. 
Mozley that the idea (of some people) that if Anglo- 
Catholics had their way, none but Anglo-Catholics 
would be allowed in the Church of England, is ‘‘ not 
. as ill-founded as one could wish it to be.” 

241.) 

But why do the clergy so often appear to be unprac- 
tical in their thinking? One instance will suffice. 
It is surprising to find a highly respected churchman 
like the Dean of Chester writing as he does about 
Disestablishment. Surely the whole point is whether 
the Hou-- of Commons is likely to allow the Church 
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to do in one way what it refused to legalize in another 
way. The Dean apparently thinks that a free Anglican 
Church would hardly be seriously disendowed. But. 
that is to beg the whole question, and something more 
is expected from him. The example of Wales is. 
dangled before the eyes of English churchmen. It is 
unfortunate that the Government organ has recently 
suggested that St. Asaph’s Cathedral ‘‘ may be taken 
over by the Office of Works as a _ national} 
possession ’’! 

A greater than Mr. Joad said, ‘‘ Except ye repent 
ye shall all likewise perish.”” The Anglican clergy will. 
find that a suitable text for this book. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


The Story of a Surgeon. By Sir John Bland-. 
Sutton. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


HE celebrated surgeon who is the author of this. 

book has been connected with the Middlesex 
Hospital since his youth, and this story of his life 
is largely bound up with it. Indeed, the book was 
not at first intended to be an autobiography but a 
history of the hospital, and it begins with a delightful 
preamble by Rudyard Kipling, in antique English,,. 
indicating what such a history should contain; but it 
eventually became a personal record of the author’s. 
experiences. Perhaps we shall be given later a com- 
plete history of the hospital. In the meantime, Sir 
John has many stories to tell which are both enlighten- 
ing and amusing. 

He gives us an account of his career from the time: 
of his first leanings towards science and his entry into. 
Middlesex Hospital: a career in which he has met 
many interesting persons, including men so diverse as. 
Lord Lister, W. G. Grace, and Selous, the explorer. 
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His anecdotes throw a good deal of light on the 
progress of medical and surgical science, and the 
crudeness of the methods used before the days of the 
clinical thermometer, when the temperature was taken 
with the palm of the hand. Matters were still worse, 
of course, where skilled attendance was unattainable. 
The captain of a sailing-ship once came under Sir 
John’s care after experiencing methods like these : 


A derrick-boom fell upon him during a voyage in the 
Atlantic Ocean, and dislocated his hip. The Captain 
tried to reduce it in the following manner: The patient 
drank half a bottle of brandy and fifty drops of laudanum ; 
being drunk he was fastened by a band to a ring-bolt 
on the deck, and ten seamen, under the superintendence 
of the Captain, hauled steadily on the leg. Their efforts 
were unavailing. 


Sir John’s anecdotes are largely comic and are told 
in a sprightly manner. Even dissecting-rooms and 
lectures on anatomy have their humours, as the follow- 
ing story shows: 


I asked a student sitting on the front bench who 
had diligently attended the lectures, and apparently 
followed them with interest, this question: 

What is the composition of an ordinary gall-stone? 

Reply: I haven’t the faintest notion. (Laughter.) 

I said to him: What a pity. You might have gall- 
stones some day. 


Reply: Thanks! I hope not. (Loud laughter.) 
I continued : Why are you not interested in gall-stones ? 
Reply: I am a dental student. (Prolonged laughter.) 


The author carries his learning lightly; he does 
not use too many technical terms, and at times he even 
introduces quaint pieces of doggerel which are 
apparently of his own composition. 


MR. WOLFE’S POEM 


Uncelestial City. By Humbert Wolfe. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


R. HUMBERT WOLFE is so many things, and 

so competently each one of them most of the time, 
that one scarcely knows any of the times just how to 
take him. A reader often finds himself laughing in Mr. 
Wolfe’s face, owing to a habit formed after reading a 
line or so, when he ought to be doing something quite 
different. Poet, philosopher, commentator, parodist, 
satirist, childlike observer, sophisticated man of the 
world and a hundred other réles Mr. Wolfe seems to 
adopt with equal skill, and with so much grace that 
there is never a moment when one imagines that he could 
conceivably occupy any other than the réles he has just 
adopted. 

Nothing could be more brilliant in its particular 
sphere than ‘ The Uncelestial City.’ The brilliance of 
Mr. Wolfe’s display is, in fact, dazzling ; however, it is 
not a display for its own sake, but one directed to an end 
which is kept consistently in view. ‘‘ As in the case of 
‘ Requiem,’ a common theme unites the whole ’’—the 
theme of a man, Mr. ‘Justice Crayfish, who, finding him- 
self approaching a city, asks the gatekeeper, a fiddler, 
to let him in. ‘‘The gatekeeper assures him that the 
way to the farther city lies backward through the 
streets of the city that the judge has just left,’’ but he 
plays the tune of entering, and accompanies the judge, 
who retraces his steps through his life. 

The subtleties of the twistings and turnings of Mr. 
Wolfe’s variations on this theme—with the eye always 
** on the object ’’—is quite remarkable, and the great 
beauty of much of it can never be in doubt : 

Ten times the cuckoo over meadow and copse 

has played all Primavera on two stops, 

ten times the curious sun has sought to strip 
the undried varnish from the buttercup. 
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Ten times the cowslips, clinging to their stem, 
have made the mead all butterfly with them, 

ten times the blackbird has whistled and left behind 
not sound, but almond-blossom in the mind. 


Such beauty is not rare in his pages: nor is pu 
wit and skilful parody : pungent 


The primrose on 
the river’s brim 

was one-and-six a 
line to him. 


And though he grumbled 
begged, and swore 

(believe me) it was 
nothing more. 


nor bitter pathos : 


Sullen brick, and on the gate 

written, ‘‘ Enter and learn to hate!” 
with towers like the broken stubs 

of dead cigars—meet Wormwood Scrubs! 


The narrative as well as the poetry holds the 
attention, and as a reader follows the alternate 
simplicities and complexities of Mr. Wolfe’s imagina- 
tion there grows in him a realization of a pattern of 
rare and strange beauty which the poet has woven: a 
beauty as unusual as it is moving. 


UNTYING RED TAPE 


From Chauffeur to Brigadier. 


By Brigadier. 
General C. B. Baker-Carr. 


Benn. 21s. 


HERE have been many books on the war and 

there will doubtless be many more. Where the 
author had adequate inside knowledge, one fact is 
brought out invariably with startling persistence, the 
almost hopeless inertia of the official mind. This is 
serious enough in the Civil Service in peace times 
in slowing down all effort, but it is criminal when 
success and even national existence is at stake. 

The author of this description of one man’s deter- 
mined efforts was an ex-officer with a good reputation 
when the war broke out. Wishing to go at once to 
the front he volunteered as a chauffeur, was accepted 
and got out. In this capacity he had plenty of adven- 
ture and also had the great advantage of meeting one or 
two of the really live commanders at the front on 
intimate terms. In those first terrible months the 
British Army was hopelessly outclassed by the splendid 
service of German machine-guns. Baker-Carr, in the 
face of ridicule, contempt, official snubs and abuse, 
persisted in his advocacy of trained machine gunners 
attached to every infantry battalion. He organized 
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a school somehow, he begged and borrowed men and 
equipment. He had no establishment, no official 
position, but went on forcing his way until he 
received official commendation from Lord Kitchener. 
He then pressed until he got the Machine Gun Corps 
into being with trained men and an adequate supply 
of machine and Lewis guns. From this the whole 
army was supplied and our men could meet the 
Germans on equal terms. 

Having established this he turned his remarkable 
energy into the development and use of the tanks 
and finally commanded the first Brigade of Tanks. 
So successful were the tanks in breaking the morale 
of the enemy and inspiring our own, that they became 
an absolutely, necessary part of all advances and saved 
many thousands of lives. 

It is most disquieting to consider the probable con- 
sequences if a comparatively small number of men 
such as General Baker-Carr had not been able to 
force ideas and methods, which were absolutely essen- 
tial, into bureaucratic minds in time. The winning 
of the war has been variously attributed to the privates, 
the subalterns and other sections, but no one outside 
their own ranks would include the red-tape brigade. 


F. H. 


A BUMMEL IN RUSSIA 


Black Bread and Samovars. By Kendall Foss. 
Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


WO young Americans in pursuit of excitement, 
knowing no Russian, spend a few weeks in Russia. 
It is scarcely an encouraging start for a book on 
Russia. But the result is a most entertaining book 
none the less, just because Mr. Foss and ‘‘ Joe”’ 
adhere strictly to the advice given them by a London 
editor : ‘‘ Stick to what you can see, to what happens 
to you, to things you can know about first-hand.” 
Delicious humour permeates the whole account of these 
young men’s adventures. Mr. Henry W. Nevinson 
says in an introduction that ‘‘ the whole book is 
evidence that a people changes very little for better 
or worse under changes of government and social 
legislation,’”’ but the book (which contains not a word 
of propaganda) affords remarkable evidence of the 
utter inefficiency of Soviet rule, an inefficiency which 
exceeds anything experienced by the present writer 
in his even shorter glimpse of travel in Russia before 
the revolution. The adventures arising out of buying 
railway tickets, catching trains and boats, collecting 
visas and wrestling with Government regulations, 
make delightful but pathetic reading. Anyone who 
has also been in India will be struck by the similarity 
between the habits of Russians and Indians when 
on travel, but in India punctuality is, as a rule, pro- 
minent in public services. 
One of the best things in the book is the account of 
Sverdlovsk, ‘‘ that centre of Ural industrialization ”’ 
(sic): 


We would be astounded [the young travellers were told] 
at the strides that had been made and that were to be 
made there as part of the whole process of turning a 
formerly agricultural country into a self-sufficient land 
with well-balanced industry and farm work. 


So the young men set off to see these industrial 
wonders of the new era. In the end they could only 
see an ‘‘ old, small, dirty-looking ’’ factory with 1726 
chiselled in stone over the doorway. ‘‘ Ah, then, you 
should see the ones we are going to build,’’ said the 
native cicerone. 

‘* The Lord takes care of fools ’’ was the motto of 
these adventurers, and the whole book is proof of its 
truth. Neither Mark Twain nor Jerome K. Jerome 
could have written a better account of what they saw 
and did. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Dinosaur in East Africa. By John Park 
son. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 


THIS is a very uncomfortable book. The dinosaur 
and other giant reptiles—of which the author has 
found abundant remains in East Africa—flourished 
over a large area in prehistoric times, grew big 
and bigger, and were eventually extinguished—either 
by some change of climate or other circumstance 
possibly the uprising of a new enemy which worsted 
this widespread and therefore successful type. Ajj 
this is more or less familiar to biologists, but the 
point that Mr. Parkinson impresses on us with some 
emphasis is that these giants roamed the earth longer 
than man has yet occupied it, and were eventually 
supplanted by the smaller mammals. The imagina- 
tive will conclude that another change in the wheel 
of fortune would set an ascendant class of insect 
above homo sapiens, and there is nothing here to 
contradict that assumption. 


A Plain Man Looks at Life. By W. H. Elliott, 
Mowbray, 2s. 


THE art of broadcasting a satisfactory sermon 
must be peculiarly difficult, to judge by the number 
of discourses which can hardly be described by any 
stretch of charity as being satisfactory. Canon 
Elliott appears to be one of the exceptions that 
prove the rule. It would be too much to expect that 
his addresses should read quite as well as they 
sound, for the repetitions that are necessary in 
oratory are superfluous in print. But these short 
statements on character and conduct are excellent 
through and through, and a man must be very 
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good indeed who would not feel better for reading 
them. We commend them heartily to the clergy as 
examples of the kind of sermons that attract con- 
gregations to listen. 


The Bridge-Church: An Outspoken Essay. By 
R. L. Langford James. Alan. 2s. 6d. 


IT is difficult to estimate the precise value of a 
book like this: it is extraordinarily hard to under- 
stand its significance. The type of thing which the 
modern Anglo-Catholic has come to stand for is, 
apparently, typified in Mr. 
friendly preface to this. book: ‘‘ Moreover, Society 
is ever growing more pagan ”’ (p. 8).” Now, quite 
candidly, is that really true? It does not seem likely 
that religious people will have much contribution to 
make to the thought and needs of the day while 
they persist in regarding the modern world as in some 
sense more Satanic than the Dark or the Middle Ages. 
No doubt a large number of sensible people wish that 
the ‘‘ modern man’’ thought more of the things of 
the spirit, but it is highly unlikely that books of this 
type will win his respect, since they persist in suggest- 
ing that the only right view of life was that held 
by the clergy in the Dark Ages. 

The book is a very interesting discussion—from an 
acute Anglo-Catholic angle—of the position of the 
present Church of England as a_ Bridge-Church 
between the older churches of Christendom. But 
supposing it is discovered that the ‘‘ older Churches 
of Christendom "’ are really water-logged pontoons 
in danger of sinking in the sea of obscurantism and 
reaction? One wonders what the authors of ‘ One 
God and Father’ think of this. And, while Pius X 
might have done right in condemning ‘‘ Modernism,”’ 
the papacy cannot for ever refuse the ‘‘ assured 
results ” of criticism and modern science. 


Bid Her Awake. By Mary: Griggs. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


TO speak, or rather, to write, enthusiastically of 
a first novel is to be accused of seeing the master 
touch of genius where it is not and of harbouring 
some ulterior motive, of having an axe to grind. 
For it is the general conception, and it might as 
well be admitted at once that there is any amount 
of good reason for the notion, that literary criticism 
exists almost entirely on superlatives. Such de- 
scriptive excrescences as ‘‘ appallingly clever,” 
‘* amazingly fine,’’ ‘* exceptionally brilliant,’’ are the 
' disgustingly absurd’’ tricks used by both reviewers 
and publishers to whet the appetite of the long-suffer- 
ing reading public, and for the promotion of sales 
figures. The reviewer, therefore, who strives for 
fairness and justice to both the author and the public 
finds it increasingly difficult to draw a mean line of 
judgment between fashionable superlative and the now 
insufficiently descriptive and much maligned plain 
adjective. 

Miss Mary Griggs makes the job of being fair 
doubly hard. There is so much in ‘ Bid Her Awake ’ 
that is attractive and refreshing that one is inclined 
to overlook and to forgive the weaknesses to which 
it would be unfair to the author not to draw attention. 
Miss Griggs has been meticulously careful in the 
development of the action of her story, but, having 
got so far, she suddenly becomes frightened and leaves 
a crowd of ragged ends floating aimlessly in space. 
It may be fashionable to be inconclusive but it is 
not good craftsmanship. The potter shapes his clay 
with careful hands but does not set it aside unglazed. 
Nevertheless, ‘ Bid Her Awake’ is an excellent first 
novel and is a promise of better work still to come. 
Miss Griggs has a fine sense of dramatic situation 
and a keen eye for beauty, and her story is a good 
story told with an obvious delight in the telling. 


Sidney Dark’s quite 


ART 
TWO GALLERIES 


By AprRIAN Bury 


T the Eighth Annual Exhibition: of Water 
A cots by Masters of the English School at the 
Cotswold Galiery, there are several Turners that 
must be almost unknown. The dramatic impression of 
‘ Lullingston Park ’ is dated 1793. It has a peculiar 
interest because Turner, then a boy of eighteen, was 


doing careful work such as his ‘ Malmesbury Abbey,’ a 
work in the tradition of the well-known topographical ~ 
draughtsmen of the time. Already the young genius P 
is trying to express his own personality. Between Pt 


this picture and ‘A Fishing Boat at Sea’ (1840) is 
a gulf of years and experience and yet the two 
works have some affinity, although the latter js 
obviously simpler and more accomplished. 

In another style, some people think his best period, 
the picture of the ‘ Custom House, London,’ is worthy 
of the closest attention. This is contemporary with ’ 
the more widely known water-colour of Saltash. Both 
subjects are concerned with boats, but the latter is a 
holiday scene. The ‘ Custom House’ gave Turner 4 
an opportunity to express the busy activity of the 
Thames. It is a memorable drawing. A beautiful 
little note, crowded with incident, is the poetic 
‘ Junction of the Greta and Tees.’ The dimensions 
of this water-colour, rich in trees, cattle, the moon and ‘ 
a figure are about 6 in. by 3} in. 

Opinion must always be divided as to whether 
Cotman, at his best, was a better water-colour painter 
than Turner. They certainly stand very close together. 


At the Cotswold Gallery there is a fine Cotman 
entitled ‘ An Old Cottage.’ This is the kind of sub- 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 
Derby Day Service 


By Bus or Motor Coach de Luxe. 
Racing and Marquee Lawn Enclosures. 
Luncheon, Tea, Buffet Bar. 
Private Cloakrooms. 


50/- 
Front Row Guaranteed 


_SPECIAL FACILITIES 
For Parties Arranged 
* * 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 


ENCLOSURE 
NEAR TATTENHAM CORNER 


Tickets, 10 Lower Regent St., 
and usual Ticket Agencies. 


Telephone: Regent 6423. 
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Life Assurance by Monthly Payments 
CAN YOU SAVE £1 A MONTH? Letters from Mary Goodbody 


£1 A MONTH 
will secure with 
THE STANDARD LIFE 


£549 for a man age 25 ) payable 

» 30 at 

421 ” ” 35 death 
and in addition an annually increasing Bonus 
under the Standard’s Annual Compound Bonus 
Plan. The present rate of Bonus is 42s. per cent. 
per annum. 
At this rate a policy for £1,000 
becomes £1,231 in 10 years 


1,515 ” 20 ” 
2,027 4, 34 


Thus a Policy more than doubles itself in 
34 years. 

By means of a Banker’s Order the premiums 
are paid automatically without any trouble to the 
policyholder. 

Your will find the Scheme very 
simple and attractive 


Write to-day for explanatory leaflet ‘‘ A.E.20”’ to 


The STAN DARD EE 


SSURANCE COM 
LONDON 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 
15aPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


INVEST 
YOUR 
SAVINGS 


and obtain 


oF rINCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. 
John Clifford, C.H. 
TRUSTEES: 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., E. W. Beard, Esq. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds 

£342,800. Over £1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 

Paid to Investors. Half-yearly Dividends pay- 

able January ist and July ist. Easy with- 

drawals. No investor has ever lost one penny 
of his capital. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the 
Society’s Bankers. 


C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.I.S., Manager 


A prescription for 
middle-age 


Dear John, 


Elsie tells me you're feeling a bit “ pipped” about 
yourself. I gather from her letter that you’re not 
getting enough fresh air and exercise, and that you’re 
“ developing a paunch”—as she elegantly puts it. 

I wonder if you will allow an old woman to give you 
alittle advice It’s simply that you should go in for 
Vita-Weat in place of ordinary bread or toast. 
You've heard of it, of course—it’s that jolly scrunchy 
crispbread made by Peek Frean. You've no idea 
how happy it makes you feel inside, and how good 
it is for the figure—manly as well as feminine! 

You see, Vita-Weat contains no undercooked starch 
—just the whole of the wheat berry with all its good- 
ness. I’ve been taking it for two years myself, and 
my old indigestion has completely gone .... 


RECO. 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 
Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY AN 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 


— 
sine 
| 
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ject in which the Norwich master excelled, revelling as 
he did in such rustic antiquities. Every brick and tile 
is precious to him. The whimsical effect of time, wind 
and weather on architecture appealed to his sense of 
the fantastic. . 

After studying the works of Sandby, Cox, John 
Varley, Prout, all good examples, it is instructive to 
comtemplate William Hunt’s (study for a famous 
water-colour) ‘ Blowing Bubbles.’ What a masterly 
sketch and how satisfying, how much better than the 
laboriously finished technique with which William Hunt 
and Fred Walker temporarily deflected the straight 
route to expression in water-colours. 

The lot of the flower painter is an enviable one. 
Unlike the portrait painter he is not harassed by the 
caprice of his sitters. He need not compromise with 
his ideals. Nor must he search the world for views 
that may or may not divert his patrons. All he wants 
is quiet and a garden. Mr. William Chase’s exhibition 
of Flower Paintings at the Raeburn Gallery is a 
pleasant collection. There is no conceit in his method. 
If he paints roses they look like roses and not like the 
nauseating fungus still produced by ‘‘ artists ’’ who 
think thus to improve on nature. A rose by any other 
name may smell as sweet, but in the eyes of some of 
the moderns it certainly does not look as sweet. 

Mr. Chase is equally sure of himself in water-colour 
and oil. In the former medium he draws vigorously 
in large washes. ‘ Tulips,’ No. 12, and ‘ Flowers in 
an Old Jug,’ No. 43, scintillate with colour and light, 
and are good designs as well. Among the oil paintings 
‘ Anemones ’ and ‘ Roses ’ illustrate the power of the 
artist’s work at its best. At the moment his manner 
is a little obvious, but there is no doubt as to Mr. 
Chase’s ability with paint. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTES 


SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
GLASS PICTURES 


By Ecan MEw 


highly decorative pictures have been steadily 
growing in favour with collectors of eighteenth- 
century English work. 

At tthe present moment there are at least two 
collections to be seen in St. James’s and one hears 
that Lord Sandwich, Lord Bearsted, Mr. Stephen 
Winkworth, with some two hundred of the loveliest, 
and, recently, Her Majesty the Queen, are among the 
most interested of the present-day connoisseurs who 
seek these particular and somewhat rare examples 
of a craft originally carried out with exquisite taste 
and skill and more }recently copied—to \meet the 
demand—with, one is thankful to note, by no means 
convincing or esthetically agreeable results. All 
fakes are the abomination of desolation, but those 
of glass pictures are easily made apparent. So close 
a student of the subject as Mr. Loewenthal has stated 
that there are no fewer than ten varieties of this work, 
but for the moment two or three distinctive types of 
the older productions will suffice for our considera- 
tion. Among the English styles the most important 
and most widely known is that based on the mezzo- 
tint, or other engraving, transferred to what one 
must call the back of a plate of glass, rubbed down 
and then coloured from behind. The method of 
application is by no means easy and it is in this part 
of the labour that so many failures occur. Although 
the glass picture dates back to the seventeenth 
century, the most attractive examples to-day belong 
to the time of George II, when Philip Mercier, who 
came to England from Hanover with Frederick, Prince 


[isis the last thirty years these charming and 
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of Wales, painted his pleasant portraits, con i 
pieces and idealized Arts ” oad 
moral stories. Most of these pictures were engraved 
in mezzotint by Richard Houston, whose indefatigable 
hand supplied an immense quantity of subjects for 
the use of the producer of glass pictures. And 
indeed, did all the mezzotint engravers of the eighteenth 
century, especially the world-famous James M‘Ar 
Valentine Green, Richard Earlom, Finlayson, Fisher 
Purcell and Pether. But it was not the exquisite 
workmanship of the mezzotinter or the value of the 
original paintings by Kneller, Reynolds, Zoffany 
Gainsborough, or any other, that the maker of glass 
pictures sought. 

His main endeavour seems to have been to produce 
as did the later artists in coloured engravings, the 
most popular pictures in a beautiful, durable and 
protected form. They certainly succeeded in getting 
wonderfully rich, deep and attractive colour effects 
as well as some sort of permanency. This last 
quality, however, was marred by the fact that the 
brilliant crown glass plates used for these pictures, 
and none are good without such a basis, were irregular 
in surface and thin and very easily broken. Thus, 
of the thousands of these decorative works, produced 
during some two centuries, only hundreds remain to 
us. Among these may be found every sort of picture 
that was suitable for a small room and widely popular 
in its day. The portraits of princes are particularly 
prominent. The reigning Stuarts are well repre- 


FIELD 


Dealer in 
RARE POSTAGE STAMPS 


I have one of the Finest Stocks 
in the World 


Specialities : 
RARITIES, AIR STAMPS, BRITISH 
COLONIALS, WAR STAMPS 
APPROVAL SELECTIONS 


Important Collections and Rare 
Stamps Purchased for Cash :: 


Send for a specimen copy of “ The West 
End Philatelist,” now in its 27th year of 
continuous publication 


7 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET 


LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Telegrams and Cables : 
Recent 0918 “Apuietpa,” London 


ORIGINAL PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


made to illustrate books published at The Bodley Head by 
FRANK C. PAPE, ALASTAIR, GEORGE SHERINGHAM, 
DONALD MAXWELL, E. H. SHEPARD, CHARLES 
SIMPSON, ‘ FISH,’ and other artists. 


THE NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES. June 4-14. 10 tod. 
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Pictures 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Regent 0372 


The MUSEUM GALLERIES 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3932 (STUDIOS) Telegrams: Museumgal 


WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
1697-1764. 


Further to our notices in this 
journal of February, April and 
May, the third state of the fourth 
plate, ‘‘ THE ARREST,”’ is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to show 
in this issue. It is hoped to show 
a reproduction from the plate on 
this page in June. Intending sub- 
scribers in the meantime should 
send in their application for par- 
ticulars and miniatures in colour 
to be sent to them, free of cost, 
as the edition is being very 
quickly subscribed, and it is 
anticipated that it will be 
completely subscribed before 
publication. We have, however, 
shown here the Second state of 
“ THE LEVEE,” plate two. 


53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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sented; Mary and Anne are seen at their hand- 
somest in glass pictures, and William III is almost 
good looking. George II and his two sons, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and the victor of Culloden, Cumber- 
land, and all the Royal personages of the reigning 
house are well represented. George III is especially 
beloved of the glass picture painter; the best of these 
are on mezzotints after Thomas Fry’s portrait, 1761, 
and Zoffany’s more famous one, 1771, but there are 
many others, and that King’s brothers and sisters 
and his own vast family are all fully represented. 

After Royal portraits, Generals, Admirals and all 
the important contemporary personages are shown, 
as well as a thousand pleasant social scenes such as 
the elder Morland drew and the engravers delighted 
to reproduce in mezzotint. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 428 
First of our 32nd Quarter 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, June 5) 


THESE PLANTS, IN GARDENS COMMON, WILD YOU BUT SELDOM FIND: 
Sty PaTRIARCH, SAGE MONARCH THEIR NAMES WILL CALL TO MIND. 


Dabbler in many arts, in none I’m skilled. 
Curtail it: many may in it be killed. 

‘*O shrive me, shrive me!’’ here the sinner cries. 
One-third of bird; his call our poets prize. 

It clothed the rogues whose numbers grew and grew. 
The goods are my concer, but not the crew. 
When Lockstey split the wand, such cloth he wore. 
A dainty dish! Grows wild upon the shore. 
Expert and skilful, handy, apt, and clever. 
Needs must we—mortals cannot live for ever. 
An act of skill or strength at both ends lop. 

So merchandize is sold in yonder shop. 


RE SSM 


Solution of Acrostic No. 426 


W in El 1 Gen. ix. 20. 

M a N23 2 (He) gave to man 

S ea-kin G _ His port sublime, and bade him scan, erect, 
H ymenea L® The heavens, and front with upward gaze the 
Australi A stars. 
K remfi Né4 

E xpen D 

S_hirtles 55 


Ovid, Metam. I. 105. (Henry King). 
’ And heavenly quires the hymenean sung. 
Paradise Lost, IV. 711. 

P i G (Hymeneal is the same as hymenean.) 

E quinoctia L& 4 Rurik, the founder of the Russian Empire, 
Audit Or flourished in the ninth century. 

R aile R7 5 See the well-known story of the sick 
E ffronter Y monarch who could recover only by wearing 

the shirt of a happy man. But the only happy 
man they could find had no shirt. 

6 The popular belief in the violence of the 
equinoftial gales is mot supported by evi- 
dence. 

7 When Rabshakeh railed, the king’s com- 
mandment was, Answer him not. 

2 Kings, xviii. 36. 

Acrostic No. 426.—The winner is ‘“‘ Barberry,” Miss D. L. 
Maguire, St. Monica Home of Rest, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
who has selected as her prize Wright’s ‘ Everyman’s Encyclopedi¢ 
of Gardening,’ published by Dent and reviewed by us on May 17. 

ALso Correct.—Ceyx, Chailey, Lilian, Peter, Stucco. 

Ong Licnt Wronc.—A. E., Ali, Boskerris, Carlton, J. Chambers, 
Fossil, Glamis, T. Hartland, Martha, Met, Tyro, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, A. Balgarnie, Dhualt, Ursula 
D’Ot, Iago, Madge, N. O, Sellam, Rabbits, C. J. Warden. All 
others more. 

For Light 5, America seems inferior to Australia. North and 
South America comprise quite a number of “‘ lands,” and if by 
“* America ’’ we choose to understand the United States, that is 
a land of performance rather than of promise, and no longer to 
be called young. 

Light 2 baffled 35 solvers; Light 8, 27; Light 4, 17; Lights 
3 and 5, 15; Light 13, 9; Light 12, 4; Light 6, 2. 

Acrostic No, 425.—Two Lights wrong : Cyril E. Ford. 

A. E.—Because Signification is the same as Meaning. That 
is the point of the Light in question. 

Fossit.—If a prize is not received in about a week, our attention 
should be called to the fact. Enquiries shall be made at once. 

Jop.—The phrase was originally applied to John the Baptist, 
as you know. His beacon-light still burns and shines; or was 
he a mere Meteor, vanishing as soon as seen? Surely not ! 


31 May 1930 
Company. Meeting 
GRESHAM TRUST 


THE SCRIP BONUS DISTRIBUTION 
CAPITAL PROPOSALS APPROVED 

The Fifth Annual General Meeting of Gresham Trust, Ltd, 
was held on May 27 at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.c. 
Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bt., D.L., J.P. (the Chairman), presiding 
The Secretary (Mr. Edward Hill) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman said: Our net profit, after charging all expenses, 
is £59,161 11s. 8d., which, with the amount brought in, makes 
£86,936 12s. Od. available. The 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
dividend for the year absorbs £24,000, leaving a balance of 
462,936 12s. Od. From this sum we propose to transfer to general 
reserve account £20,000, which account will then amount to 
472,111 9s. 4d. 

Our next proposal is to capitalize £16,000 of the remaining 
profits in the form of fully paid Ordinary shares of 1s, each, 
and to distribute these as a scrip bonus equally between the 
two classes of shares. The Preference shageholders will, therefore, 
receive four fully paid Ordinary shares free of cost for ev 
ten Preference shares held, and the Ordinary shareholders will 
receive four new shares free for every twenty-five existing shares 
they hold. In these times of high taxation it is felt that a 
scrip bonus of this description is more acceptable than a distribu- 
tion in hard cash. There will thus remain to be carried forward 
£26,936 12s, Od. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE YEAR 

In the first place, I cannot emphasize too strongly the difficulties 
we have experienced during the greater part of the period 
covered by the accounts before us. It so happens that our financial 
year, which commenced, as you know, on May 1, 1929, coincided 
with a twelve-months’ period of widespread unrest brought 
about by a number of causes. Such matters as the General 
Election, the slump in American markets, the failure of certain 
companies in this City, the world-wide fall in prices of basic 
commodities, and the increase of unemployment in this and 
other countries combined to produce a condition of acute depres- 
sion, which, I am happy to think, will prove to be unique in 
our lifetime. 

The results achieved prove that profitable business can be done 
under the most adverse conditions, and if times had been good, 
or even normal, during only a part of our year, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that our profits would have been proportionately 
larger. 


THE HALL-MARK OF “ SERVICE " 

I recall very distinctly when I met you this time last year telling 
you of the caution which we had had to exercise in the selection 
of good propositions. This was, you will remember, after twelva 
months of most favourable conditions on the Stock Exchange, 
when the public was responding to almost every prospectus which 
was published and hardly a week went by that did not see new 
capital issues oversubscribed, We were fully alive to these favour- 
able conditions and could have made many more flotations than 
we did, but we selected only those propositions which had a 
past record of good results, and which we felt confident would 
stand the test of time. We may have missed business, but I am 
pleased to tell you to-day that every company with which we 
associated our name is in a better position now than it was at 
the time we assisted it to find fresh capital. Our interest in a 
company does not cease when we have succeeded in finding fresh 
capital for it. : : 

The decision to recommend a bonus distribution instead of one 
in cash was not made without a great deal of thought, and it is 
felt that by this method shareholders will receive a greater benefit. 

While conserving the cash resources of your company to-day, I 
am aware that in the future a larger allocation of profits will be 
necessary to maintain previous years’ dividends. I look forward to 
that accomplishment with every confidence. F 

We are hoping, when the moment is opportune, to issue some 
Preference capital, and in a few moments I shall ask you to 
support the proposal that our capital be increased to make this 
possible. 

I now propose the following resolution: ‘‘ That the directors 
report and statement of accounts for the year ended April 30, 1930, 
as now submitted, be, and the same are hereby, adopted. 

Mr. Arthur F. P. Wheeler (managing director) seconded the 
resolution, 

The chairman having replied to questions, the resolution was 
carried unanimously and the dividend as recommended was 
declared. 

The retiring director (Mr. W. H. Yates) was re-elected an 
Messrs. Davie, Parsons and Co. were re-appointed auditors. _ 

At separate general meetings of the holders of the Ordinary 
shares and the 6 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference 
shares, and at an extraordinary meeting 
resolutions were passed approving the increase of the authoriz 
capital to °£750,000 by dn eoeuthon of a further 1,000,000 Ordinary 
shares of 1s. each and 250,000 6} per cent. First Preference shares 
of £1 each, and the issue of 320,000 Ordinary shares @s 
a capital bonus, as proposed. x 

i ae vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 


proceedings. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH the general tendency on the Stock 
A Exchange has shown no change for the worse, 

the volume of business still continues on a very 
small scale. Not merely is this discernible in home 
counters but advices from Wall Street indicate a falling 
off of business in that centre, which is reflected in 
Jess interest being shown this side in Anglo-American 
favourites. As for continental bourses, they also 
appear to be suffering from the general malaise, and 
fluctuations in their favourite counters are narrower 
than for some time past. It is difficult to foresee 
what will change these conditions. It is reasonably 
safe, however, to forecast that sooner or later interest 
in the Stock Exchange will revive and share values 
of first-class companies will appreciate. The difficulty 
lies in seeing how long one will have to wait for this 
change, and to what extent we shall see further depre- 
ciation, pending its arrival. The public do not like 
having to exercise patience in the direction of Stock 
Exchange transactions, with the result that they are 
much more prone to purchase shares in active markets 
after a rise than to lock them away at attractive 
levels at a time of general neglect. There is no ques- 
tion that the second procedure, in the long run, is 
the most lucrative, and investors with available funds, 
it is suggested, should choose the present moment to 
pick up bargains to lock away for brighter days. 


HOME RAILS 


As a result of decreasing traffic returns, the home 
railway market continues neglected and depressed. 
While the present parlous state of industry must have 
a detrimental effect on the home railway market, 
it is felt that the fall in prices is being overdone. 
As previously pointed out in these notes, the weekly 
information issued by the railway companies does not 
present a true picture of the position, inasmuch as 
it deals only with actual traffic figures and makes no 
reference to reduced working costs or revenue received 
from the very considerable interests the railways are 
known to have acquired in road transport undertakings. 
Admittedly, it requires courage to purchase the 
ordinary stocks of our home railways under existing 
conditions, but it is contended that such procedure 
should show comfortable capital appreciation within 
the next twelve months. Further, the present general 
condition in this market makes it possible to pick 
up the thoroughly well secured home railway prior 
charges at prices which show an attractive yield for 
permanent investment purposes, and marked attention 
it drawn to these, as it is felt the opportunity now 
presented should not be missed. 


MORTGAGE BONDS 


A month or so ago the public were invited to sub- 
scribe to 6 per cent. bonds of the Industrial Mortgage 
Bank of Finland. The issue price was 95. Although 
brought out under first-class auspices, this issue was 
largely left on the hands of underwriters as the result 
of conditions then ruling. Little attention has so far 
been paid to these bonds, which can be purchased now 
in the neighbourhood of 2 discount. In their class 
they appear well secured and eminently suitable for 
mixing purposes, and attention is drawn to them, as 
it is felt that in due course they will not be obtainable 
at their present attractive level. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Those seeking a colonial trustee stock which offers 
a satisfactory tax-free profit on redemption should 
not overlook the New South Wales 3} per cent. stock. 
This stock is repayable at 100 on July 1, 1950, at the 
latest, but can be redeemed on or after July 1, 1930, 
on six months’ notice being given by the Government. 
In this case the flat yield is 5 per cent. at the present 
market price, but allowing for redemption this is 
increased to £6 2s. 6d. per cent. The redemption 
profit is thus substantial, and the fact that such profit 
is free of tax should be appreciated by British 
investors, who on almost every ~ 4 form of income 
have to pay tax at the rate of 4s. 6U. in the pound. 


LEWIS BERGER 


Those seeking a thoroughly sound first-class indus- 
trial investment should not overlook the £1 ordinary 
shares of Lewis Berger and Sons, manufacturers of 
paints, colours, varnishes, etc. The issued capital 
of this company consists of 400,000 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares of £1 each and 525,750 
ordinary shares, also of £1. A large portion of the 
company’s income is derived from dividends from sub- 
sidiaries which, it is believed, are distributed in a 
very conservative manner. The report for the year ended 
July 31 last showed net profits amounting to £121,593 
which compared with £114,156 for the previous year. 
Shareholders received their usual 10 per cent. in 
dividends, although earnings were actually in excess 
of 17} per cent. on the company’s ordinary share 
capital, which is characteristic of the sound and con- 
servative methods that have always been employed by 
the directors of this company. Although, at the 
present price only a small yield is shown, it is 
suggested that anyone who locks these shares away 
should, in due course, be satisfied with the result. 


BURMAH OIL 


Last week in these notes attention was directed 
to the possibilities of the oil share market, and the 
attention of readers of these notes was drawn to the 
satisfactory yield from Shells at the present level. 
Following this train of thought, to-day attention is 
drawn to Burmah Oil shares. The final dividend of 
20 per cent., together with the figures for 1930, 
indicate that this company more than doubled its 
profits during :929 as compared with 1928, and at 
the present level Burmah Oil shares appear a decidedly 
attractive oil lock-up investment. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED 


Of the lower priced and more speculative oil 
shares attention is drawn to British Controlled pre- 
ferred. The British Controlled Company undoubtedly 
suffers from the past gambling which took place in 
its shares. During the last year or two, however, 
it has been going ahead, and once a capital re- 
organization scheme is carried through, these shares 
should grow in popularity and be standing at a 
materially higher level, as it is believed that on 
actual results they are under-valued at the present 
price. 

Taurus 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of Gresham Trust, Ltd’, Modderfontein B Gold 
Mines, Ltd., Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation, 
Ltd. and Nitrate Producers’ Steamship Company. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Totat Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meetings 


ANGLO-ORIENTAL MINING 
CORPORATION 


The Second Ordinary General Meeting of Anglo-Oriental Mining 
Corporation, Limited, was held on May 22 at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. John Howeson, the Chairman, who presided, said :—Ladies 
and gentlemen.—A year ago I emphasized the grave consequences 
which must ensue if producers continued to add, as they were 
then adding, to the world’s surplus stock of tin, and, although 
I was able to indicate the beginning of a movement among pro- 
ducers towards sane and vigorous co-operation in the common 
cause, it was not until (pe end of 1929 that our hopes were fulfilled 
and the first practical steps taken to achieve the results we have so 
long desired and have worked so strenuously to bring about. With 
the co-operation of the great majority of British tin mining com- 
panies, there has at length been established an organization capable 
of safeguarding the interests of all concerned. But it is only fair 
to add that, without the whole-hearted support of the great mining 
interests of Bolivia, and also the assurances given by the pro- 
ducers of the Dutch East Indies, these plans could not even 
then have been carried to so satisfactory a conclusion. 

Turning now to the accounts, you will note that the revenue 
for the year under review amounted to £110,835. The first signi- 
ficant fact that emerges is that the dividends we have received 
account in all for more than £110,000. 

In the matter of dividends, our most profitable investment has 
again been our holding in the Anglo-Oriental and General Invest- 
ment Trust: but whereas within the previous accounting period we 
received from that trust a final as well as a very substantial 
interim dividend, on this occasion we have been content up to the 
present with one distribution only. 

Owing to the several amalgamations completed during the year, 
and also to the very satisfactory arrangements into which we have 
entered with London Tin Corporation, most of our previous 
investments in public companies have been exchanged for shares 
of that corporation ; we are now by far its largest shareholder. 

The net profit for the year of £96,465 represents earnings 
equivalent to approximately 15 per cent. on the Ordinary capital 
of the corporation, We have asked you to approve on this 
occasion the modest distribution of 3d. per share to the Ordinary 
shareholders, which absorbs £9,687, and entitles the Preference 
shareholders to participate to the extent of an additional penny 
per share. Having regard to the present state of affairs throughout 
the world and the unparalleled depression in our own industry, I 
am convinced that there could be no possible justification either for 
reducing this carry-forward or for distributing any larger propor- 
tion of our profit. 


THE LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


In view of our paramount interest in London Tin Corporation, 
you will perhaps wish me to enlarge a little further upon the poten- 
tialities of that particular business. Directly or indirectly that 
corporation is now concerned in all the tin uction of Nigeria ; it 
is also the principal shareholder in the hydro-electric companies 
which are revolutionizing the plateau tin industry. The corporation 
is in a position to produce at the present time from its own Nigerian 
areas more than 350 tons of tin concentrate a month, and the fact 
that current monthly output has been curtailed to under 250 tons, 
and yet remains definitely ptofitable, proves most conclusively 
what organization on a large scale and efficiency can accomplish. 

London Tin Corporation is also by far the largest shareholder 
in Associated Tin Mines of Nigeria, a consolidated enterprise 
with rapidly expanding reserves, capable of producing as much 
as 400 tons a month, but still able to make a profit on half that 
output, to which basis production is at present being regulated. 

Perhaps it will save time, and also prove more convenient, 
if I refer now to the Extraordinary Meeting which has been con- 
vened to obtain your authority to increase the authorized Ordinary 
capital of the corporation by £250,000. Although the negotia- 
tions mentioned in the circular have not yet been carried to a 
successful conclusion, and I am not at the moment at liberty 
to refer to them more specifically, we felt that they were likely 
to mature at an early date and were therefore anxious to avoid 
summoning you to attend a second meeting at an interval that 
will probably not exceed at the most a few weeks. 

I need not point out to you that any additional Ordinary capita] 
which we may have occasion to issue can only improve the position 
of the Preference shareholders, -and I believe that the great 
majority of those here to-day hold Preference shares. I am 
gratified to be able to tell you that shareholders have shown 
their confidence in our judgment in no uncertain manner by 
entrusting me in overwhelming numbers with their proxies in 
support of the resolution, 

As to the future, the industry has had its lesson, for which a 
very high price has been paid. But order is emerging out of 
chaos ; producers have learned the need for co-operation and are 
determined to restore the industry to that state of prosperity to 
which it is entitled. Should further action be necessary the means 
are now at hand. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
increase of capital was approved. ' 


31 May 1930 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


PROFITS IN LEAN TIMES 
SIR JOHN LATTA REVIEWS PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The Annual Meeting of the Nitrate Producers’ S 
ompany was held on Thursday last at ah 
Buildings, E.C. the offices, 20 Billiter 

Sir John Latta (the Chairman), who ided i 
adoption of the report and accounts, said: Taking pay walle 
tion the abnormal depression in world markets, our profits must % 
regarded as satisfactory, These are partly due to advance contracts 
made at rates very much higher than now obtain. I have never 
known shipping prospects look blacker ; we must be prepared for 
very lean times, There is just one ray of hope; the depression is 
world wide and its severity complete. The inevitable reaction 
is likely to synchronize in all countries. A rush to cover immediate 
needs and to replenish sorely depleted reserves may very easil 
provide a spectacular transformation. Even then, with five million 
tons of shipping idle, the “ rush” will require to have a bite 
in it. Once again we have the most insistent evidence of the wisdom 
of generously supplementing reserves when profits permit. I have 
been asked in several quarters whether we still find the Diesel 
more profitable than the steamer. For the capital involved, the 
margin, although slight, in our experience favours the steamer. 
The Diesel, however, possesses a wider refuelling radius, and 
is independent of Welsh coal—factors of great value but hard 
to assess, To escape from British coal troubles has undoubtedly 
had an impelling influence with foreign shipowners in the rapid 
strides they have made in developing Diesel vessels. That tonnage 
has attained arresting proportions and is a serious menace to 
British steamship supremacy. In fighting through the present 
unexampled depression, we have the advent of these additional 
efficient ships—many of them government subsidized—to reckon 
with. It means intensive competition without parallel in our 
shipping history. The loss which workers in all industries have 
suffered through bad leadership in the manipulation of the coal 
problem is beyond computation. It is the more regrettable as 
none has suffered more than the miner himself. Just as coal 
exports were rapidly recovering lost ground, the horizon 
has again been darkened by the deplorable Government Coal Bill. 
Foreign customers may be excused in hesitating to make forward 
contracts, as they cannot but regard the uncertainties surrounding 
deliveries as interminable. While labour vagaries in these days 
have somewhat subsided, we are still far short of the productive 
vigour necessary to maintain our export trade. Some comfort has 
been derived from the unmistakable evidence that the Socialist 
Government has discovered by hard knocks that economic laws 
are inexorable, and not to be tampered with. Until they also 
see the error of their ways, our inability to compete successfully 
for world trade—with all the hardship that it means for the 
unemployed—will remain. 

Rationalization of labour is essential, viz. : elimination of inane 
restrictions, demarcations, shop steward dictation, and an equitable 
adjustment of wages in sheltered contrasted with unsheltered trades. 
Why should it take double the time and cost 1s. 9d. per ton 
to discharge, say, a cargo of ore in this country, as against 9d. 
per ton in half the time on the Continent? Until our artisans have 
the same freedom to apply their matchless skill as effectively as 
the foreign workers with whom they are in competition, neither 
safeguarding, free trade, nor any fiscal system can suffice. There 
is no substitute for the “* willing worker.”’ 

Talking of revival, I fear it will not be stimulated by the 
Budget. Mr. Snowden has told us that he does not wish to destroy 
capital, Why make that assertion! it savours of qui s’excuse 
s’accuse. Legislative power, arising from votes without representa- 
tion, should be limited in its scope, otherwise under socialistic 
theories the danger of legalized confiscation becomes immediately 
apparent. Let us imagine for a moment that we, the proprietors of 
this company, are compelled to issue free shares—ranking pari 
passu with our own—to the general public, flappers included, and 
we have a rough parallel of how to-day’s Budget will affect the 
lifelong savings which conscientious people have accumulated 
to provide for business and family exigencies arising at death, 
The short-sighted, spiteful, confiscatory scale of surtaxes—inordin- 
ately vicious on death duties—cannot long be sustained, and as 
the proceeds are assigned to automatically expanding social services, 
those who escape to-day will become the persecuted of to-morrow, 
and so on down the scale, till ‘‘ Socialism in our time see! has 
reduced livitg to the lowest standard. Signor Mussolini, in 
restoring prosperity and happiness to the masses in Italy, has 
pursued a course diametrically opposite to that of Mr, Snowden, 
doubtless recognizing that confiscation of hard-earned savings !S 
a policy void of statesmanlike vision, and not the way to stimulate 
ambition or encourage thrift. I profoundly hope that in the interests 
of the Empire, sounder counsels will prevail before it is too late. 

I have now the pleasure to propose the adoption of the report and 
accounts; that a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum 
for the final six months of the financial year, together with a bonus 
of 2} per cent., both free of income tax, be now paid; that 
£60,000 be placed to reserve for depreciation, etc., and that 
£15,471 16s. 5d. be carried forward to next year’s account. 

The report and accounts were wmanimously adopted. 
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Company Meetings 
MODDERFONTEIN B..GOLD MINES 


RECORD IN ORE CRUSHED 
MR. C, L. READ’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The Twenty-first Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders of 
the Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd., was held at Johannesburg 
on April 25. Mr. C. L, Read presided. 

The Chairman said: The report dnd accounts, which are this 
morning laid before you for adoption, contain, as usual, ample 
details of the company’s operations for the past year and of their 
fnancial results. The ore crushed was 836,000 tons, an increase 
of 6,000 tons on the previous year’s tonnage and a new record 
for the mine. The yield per ton milled was 0.292 dwt. less than 
in 1928, which led to a drop of 1s. 3d. per ton milled in the 
working revenue; on the other hand working costs fell 1s. per 
toa milled, and the working profit of £574,563 7s. 4d. was con- 
sequently 3d. lower per ton milled at the figure of 13s. 9d. After 
allowing for other items of revenue and expenditure the year’s 

t was 41,215 16s. 2d. lower than in 1928, and aggregated 
£007,624 16s, 10d. 

Adding the balance of £356,050 8s. 8d. brought in at the 
beginning of the year, £365 7s. 11d. in respect of Forfeited 
Dividends and a credit of £32,907 10s. 7d. on Capital Account, 
there was a total of £996,948 4s. Od. to be dealt with. The 
disposal of this amount, as stated in the director’s report, was 
as follows :— 

Taxation absorbed eee owe 
There was provided towards the outstanding 
liability in respect of Miners’ Phthisis Com- 


£81,768 19 11 


nsation a further sum of $18,240 0 0 
Two dividends of 40 per cent. each were declared 
involving the distribution of £560,000 0 0 


and a balance of £336,939 4s, 1d. was carried forward, This 
balance comprised shares and interests in co-operative and other 
concerns, stores, plantations, sundry debtors and payments in 
advance as set forth in detail in the balance sheet, totalling 
£116,003 4s. 10d. and net cash investments after providing for 
current liabilities £220,935 19s, 3d. 

Thus the rate of dividend was maintained at the same level 
as for the previous three years and the financial position remained 
eminently sound at the close of the year. 

The company’s proportion of the outstanding liability of the 
scheduled mines in respect of Miners’ Phthisis Compensation, 
as recalculated at July 31, 1929, showed an increase of £17,419 
on the previous calculation and amounted to £188,209. Including 
the provision of £18,240 made during the year under review and 
all accrued interest, the total amount set aside towards meeting 
this obligation at December 31 last was £468,670 Os. 4d., which 
left the further amount of £119,538 19s. 8d. still to be provided. 
Current levies paid during the year—in addition to the provision 
already mentioned—and charged to working costs amounted to 
£3,759, equivalent to 5s, 10d. per white underground shift. 


DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS 


Development operations during the year were—you will have 
noted from the Consulting Engineer’s report—confined principally 
to the investigation of areas of doubtful value. As was to be 
expected, the footage accomplished showed a decrease compared 
wih that of the previous year. The total for the year wag 
19,478 feet, and of 15,340 feet sampled 3,015 feet disclosed payable 
values averaging 389 inch-dwts. The tonnage of ore opened 
up on Main Reef Leader, of a value which brought it within the 
payable reserve, was 286,800 tons, or 11,800 tons less than the 
payable tonnage developed in 1928. The ore reserve as recalculated 
at December 31 last amounted to 1,520,000 tons of an average 
value of 7.39 dwts, over an estimated stope width of 51.7 inches, 
which represents a decrease of 294,800 tons as compared with the 
reserve a year ago. This accords with the conditions reflected 
in the report as at December 31, 1928, and with the decreased 
scope for development operations. 

The exploration of the upper leaders yielded results similar to 
those previously obtained and no tonnage from this source has 
been included in the ore reserve. In the course of, reclamation 
work during the past year 123,326 tons of an average value 
of 4.1 dwts. per ton were mined from these leaders, or 12.4 per 
cent. of the total tonnage mined. The same source will, it is 
anticipated, continue to furnish supplies of ore to the mill of 
similar value to supplement the ore from reserves and other 
sources, 

Efforts to open up payable ore in the South Reef have met 
with no success, and the evidence collected to date all points 
to the improbability of this reef being payable within the limits 
of the company’s mining area. A smal] amount of work for the 
purpose of testing South Reef in different parts of the mine is, 
however, being continued with the object of obtaining additional 
evidence. The work is being economically carried out within 
tasonable and prudent limits. 

Two boreholes have been recently put down to the Bird Reef 
‘ries but encountered no payable values. Of the tonnage mined 
during the past year only 46.5 per cent. was drawn from ore 
teserves, the conservation of which, within reasonable economic 
limits of working, is so important a factor in the prolongation 
of profitable operations. During the first three months of the 
turrent year the average tonnage crushed was 70,000 tons, and 


the average figure of workin fit was £47,076 per month. 
The total profit for the period 

Before concluding, I desire to express your Board’s warm 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered during the year by 
the Consulting Engineer, Mr, J. E. Healey; the Manager, Mr. 
C. L. Butlin ; the Secretaries, and their respective Staffs. 

I now beg to move that the diréctor’s report, balance sheet and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1929, laid before the 
meeting, be received and adopted. 

‘Mr. J. R. Nicholson seconded the motion. 

Replying to a shareholder, the chairman said that he regretted 
that he was unable to make any statement regarding the life of 
the mine for the very sound reason that it was not possible for him 
to do so owing to the many uncertain factors involved in all mining 
operations, The policy which the directors had consistently followed 
was to supply shareholders with full and complete information 
about the operations, the development disclosures and the general 
position of the mine as known by the Board and as reported 
by the technical advisers of the company and by the management. 
It had to be left to shareholders to draw their own conclusions from 
these data and to frame their own estimates, He was afraid 
he could carry the matter no further. 

In reply to another shareholder who desired to know whether 
dividends of the same rate as those paid during 1929 would be 
declared during the current financial year, the chairman said 
that a total profit of £148,359 had been earned during the first 
three months of the current year, and operations were proceeding 
normally. He referred the shareholder to the forecast contained 
in the Consulting Engineer’s Report, dated January 30, 1930, that, 
given normal conditions and an adequate supply of native labour, 
the present scale of operations would be maintained during the 
current year. 

In conclusion, the chairman said that he desired to deal briefly 
with a letter received from a shareholder which contained sugges- 
tions that by curtailing working hours underground, staff salaries 
and phthisis charges could be saved; also that the number of 
officials employed by the company is excessive, that their salaries 
are too high and that the clerical staff is overpaid. He would 
say in reply that the suggestions made did not appeal to him 
as being compatible with either efficiency or economy in working. 
He frankly disagreed with the shareholder’s views regarding the 
number and pay of officials and of the clerical staff, and he 
desired to endorse the opinion expressed last year from the Chair, 
an opinion which was shared by all members of the Board, 
that the Modder B. is a mine which is admirably, efficiently and 
most economically conducted. 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


THE 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 


Buy the June Whitsun number—just 
out—and read how the Big Racers 
are fairing, a cruise in a ‘“ wind- 
jammer,”” a heavy weather passage in 
a small yacht, and many other 
fascinating yarns. 


2/-acopy :: 25/-a year 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


Hite SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, by Expert. 
Literary MSS. copied. Company Meetings covered. All 
classes of typing undertaken, with speed. Moderate charges. 
HARPER, ALBION HOUSE, NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1. 


Miscellaneous 


Decorations, Alterations all Repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ”’ paiat 
cleaner. Samples free. 


J T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 


EAL ane LEWIS. TWEEDS. Any length 
cut. atterns free. ames Street Tweed Depot, 
138 Stornoway, Scotland. ' 


Art Exhibition 


(jr ENGLISH GLASS PICTURES ON EXHIBITION 
AT LOEWENTHAL’S, 45 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Literary 


UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen of 

‘Writer’s Own Magazine’ (6d. monthly). for 

practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered in literary 
Competitions. Address: Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29! 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


s.W.1 

Room and Water, "Phone and 

Room with Private Bath from 10/6’ ‘Beautiful Ballroum 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 
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May 1930 


Shipping 


Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIA a 


MAIL AND PASSENGER 
(Under Contract with H.M. 


requent and Regular Saili fi 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc.. MEDITERRANEAN EGYPT 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST STRAITS, 
TIUS, E ¥ 
AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
ts intercha 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand ‘Sn 


P. & O. and B.1. Leade: 
B.I. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 199 
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THE FUTURE OF EMPIRE TRADE 


Read this new book of facts lorme: 
q Commissioner for Canada, a 


the case for Empire Trade. 2/- net f bookse’ 


PITMAN’S, PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


I nvestments ? 


“Taurus” 
will 
Tell You 


Read ‘‘Taurus” on ‘The City’ every week 
in the Saturday Review, and invest safely 
and profitably. 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 434, is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s, 6d 
Published 25s. 

The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub- 
lished 25s. 


Rothenstein’s Twenty-Four Portraits. 9s. Published 2s. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. ; 

Novels of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 
£6 6s. 

Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s. 6d. 

Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s, Published 7s. 64. 

Besant’s London. 10 large, handsome volumes. 48. Pub 
lished £20. 

George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub 
lished £7 7s. 

Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 

The Pipe Book by Alfred Dunhill. Profusely illustrated. 6s. 
Published 18s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 6d. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £5 5s. 

John Constable the Painter by E. V, Lucas. 35s, Published 63s. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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